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A New Work of Interest to the Antiquary, 
Architect and Freemason, 


THE COMACINES 


THEIR PREDECESSORS 
AND SUCCESSORS 


By, W. RAVENSCROFT, F.S.A. 


Crown 8vo., cloth gilt. With 24 Illustrations. 
3S Ode net. 


“A very interesting book on the ‘ Cathedral 
Builders,’ or the Comacines—who were originally 
the community of builders—at the downfall of 
Rome, who left that city and settled on the Lake 
of Como. The whole work of Mr.: Ravenscroft is 
particularly instructive from a. Masonic point of 
view ... his work should be largely studied by 
members of the fraternity..—7Zhe Freemason’s 
Chronicle. 
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HOW TO DECIPHER AND 
STUDY OED: DOCUMENTS 
By E. E. THOYTS 
With an Introduction by C. TRICE MARTIN, Esa. 


Third Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and Illustrated 
with Facsimiles of Deeds and Specimens of Handwrit- 
ings of different periods, Crown 8vo., cloth, 58, net. 


OME of the difficulties which beset anyone who 
studies such documents for the first time; unless } 
he be an expert, are the deciphering of the ancient 

and unfamiliar style of writing ; the peculiar abbrevia- 

tions and signs which were used by our forefathers ; 

the quaint phrases and expressions and obsolete words 

constantly occurring ; the arbitrary and old-fashioned 

spelling ; the use of letters now out of date; the old 

forms of foreign languages ; customs no longer existing, 

and other stumbling - blocks, which to the uninitiated 

are always vexatious, and often cause the would-be 

student to give up the quest at the threshold of his 

investigation. It is to enable the more or less ex- 

perienced student to meet and cope with these and 

similar difficulties that this work has been compiled 

by one who has had considerable experience in 

research, 
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The fourth part of vol. xxiv, FOR 1910 NOW READY. 
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——>—__— 
ONCE again July has seen three exhibitions 
of Egyptian antiquities. The first opened 
was that at University College, Gower Street, 
of Professor Flinders Petrie’s finds at Mem- 
phis and Meydum during the last winter and 
spring. The chief attraction here was the 
mass of bas-reliefs from the tombs at 
Meydum. 

Meydum has the special attraction of being 
the site of the oldest tomb-sculpture in Egypt, 
and has yielded a harvest proving beyond 
doubt that a high degree of artistic develop- 
ment was attained towards the end of the 
Third Dynasty, about 4600 Bc. The 
carvings show sensitiveness, expressiveness, 
and observation, in a manner scarcely looked 
for in archaic work. Part of the wall from the 
tomb chapel of the lady Nefert shows a pro- 
cession of men and women carrying farm 
produce. These are the personifications of 
the various farms and landed properties of 
which Nefert was the owner. The workman- 
ship of this scene would be considered mar- 
vellous in any age or any country. The 
relief is extraordinarily low, not more than 
a}inch; yet the modelling of the women’s 
figures under the thin, light dress which they 
are represented as wearing is indicated with 
an accuracy and sureness of touch that wins 
our highest admiration. 





There are also early hieroglyphics of peculiar 
interest, inasmuch as they give details which 
were gradually shed in the course of progress 
VOL. VI. 








from picture-writing into a system of signs, 
so that it becomes possible to trace the origin 


of many script figures. Interesting testimony 
is forthcoming as to an extensive experiment 
in art process not destined to survive. Nefer- 
maat, a great dignitary at the Court of King 
Sneferu, the last King of the Third Dynasty, 
proudly recorded his boast that he would 
produce enduring decorations in unalterable 
colour, his method being to chisel out his 
designs rather deeply, and fill them with 
coloured paste, superimposing the smaller 
details of his figures and objects in their 
proper tints. But time falsified his boast, 
for the paste cracked, portions fell out, and 
possibly for this reason his example was not 


followed. de de es 


The slabs shown from Nefermaat’s own tomb, 
and that of his wife Atet, were decorated in 
this way. The scenes are interesting and 
sometimes amusing. In one part is shown 
the sacrifice of a deer, whose head has just 
been cut off by the officiating priest; in 
another place a dwarf has charge of two 
large monkeys, one of whom is about to 
pluck out the tail of a stately crane, which 
is walking along in a stately manner, quite 
unconscious of the proximity of its tormentor. 


Blocks of limestone from the casing of the 
Meydum pyramid were among the objects 
shown. ‘These are roughly inscribed with 
masons’ marks in red ink, and give the date 
when each block was quarried. They are of 
the highest importance for the vexed ques- 
tion of chronclogy, as from them the season 
of the year, as well as the actual date, can be 
calculated. 


+ ¢* *£ 
The work at Memphis has yielded objects of 
a much later period, for the excavations were 
chiefly at the Palace of Apries, which was 
found last year. The “ parcel post” system 
seems to have been already highly developed 
during the Persian occupation of Egypt, for 
the labels of parcels have been found with, 
on one side, the date of despatch from Syria 
in Aramaic, and on the other side the date 
of arrival in Egypt in demotic. Besides 
these wooden labels, the clay seals, with 
which the parcels were sealed up, were also 
found. They bear impressions from seals in 
2N 
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great variety, one of the most curious being 
a man issuing from the mouth of a sea- 
monster, perhaps an early version of the 
story of Jonah. The British School of 
Archeology in Egypt is much to be con- 
gratulated on the success of the year’s work. 


¢ &¢ ¢ 
At King’s College, in the Strand, the Egypt 
Exploration Fund opened on July 8 a very 
interesting exhibition of antiquities from 
Abydos and Sedment, found during the last 
season’s work by Dr. Naville and his assis- 
tants, Mr. Peet and Mr. Dixon. The principal 
operations were on the site of the royal tombs 
of the First and Second Dynasties. A number 
of finely made little figures of Osiris in mud, 
each laid on its back with head to the West, 
were found near the tomb of Zer, giving 
evidence of the later use of that tomb as a 
“tomb of Osiris.” The cutting in the ceme- 
teries in the south led the searchers down 
through the vaulted brick tombs of the 
Thirtieth Dynasty to the shaft-graves of the 
Seventh Dynasty, and below these again was 
an earlier layer of graves of the prehistoric 


period. 
+ ¢ ¢& 

Prominent in the exhibition was the skeleton, 
in a crouching position, of a pre-dynastic 
woman—who may have lived 9,000 years 
ago—which was found at the bottom of a 
40-foot shaft with a mat over her, and over 
a black-topped vase that lay at her hand. 
The other exhibits included dolls, gems, 
pendants, pottery, and statuettes from 
Abydos ; while among the Greco-Roman 
discoveries made at Sedment is a scrubbing- 
brush, with most of its bristles in excellent 
condition. A particularly fine mummy-case 
and a number of highly coloured mummy 
masks have been brought from Sedment, 
which also provides a couple of small boats 
for the use of the dead on their last voyage. 
This very interesting exhibition showed that 
the Abydos site is far from being exhausted. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


On July 12 the Countess of Derby opened 
at Burlington House a display of the antiqui- 
ties discovered last winter at Meroé, in the 
Soudan, by Professor Garstang, working on 
behalf of the University of Liverpool In- 
stitute of Archeology, and assisted for most 


of the time by Professor Sayce. The results 
of his investigations are held to have definitely 
settled where Meroé, the Ethiopian capital, 
once stood—i.e., about twenty miles north 
of the modern Shendy, and the site of the 
Temple of Amon, where the Kings of Ethiopia 
were crowned. In addition to many interest- 
ing relics from this spot, there were exhibits 
from the Kenisch Temple, the Lion and Sun 
Temples, and the Necropolis, the inscrip- 
tions on some of which have been of the 
utmost use in determining the values of 
most of the letters in the Meroitic hiero- 
glyphic alphabet. 

Prominent among the exhibits were two 
life-size statues of an Ethiopian King and 
Queen, dating possibly from 300 B.c. They 
are architectural monuments, being halves 
of rounded columns, and were found in the 
Kenisch Temple. They are negro-like in 
type, coarsely executed in red sandstone, and 
are quite unlike any known Egyptian work. 
Some fine examples of sculptures, stones, 
and inscribed funeral stele were also on 
view, together with some decorated pottery, 
and cases of curiously designed and carved 
small figures. Almost more interesting than 
the objects actually exhibited were the many 
fine photographs, which were extremely sug- 
gestive. The exhibition closed on July 25. 


/ & & 

The Zimes of July 4 reports that “in the 
course of excavations on the summit of 
Dinas Emrys, Beddgelert, the ruins have 
been found of a building 32 feet long and 
23 feet wide. The walls are evenly and 
substantially built, and mortar was used in 
their erection. There is also a well-defined 
bonding course round the building. Among 
the articles found in the material excavated 
are several bronze stud nails with the rivets 
attached to them, a number of small arti- 
ficially polished stones, and a large quantity 
of calcined bones. Al!l the soil is strongly 
impregnated with charcoal. From the sur- 
face to the rock foundation is a depth of 
about 6 feet. 

“The excavations are being supervised by 
Mr. Charles E. Breese, a member of the 
Cambrian Archzological Society, and have 
been arranged by Mr. T. E. Roberts, Plasy- 
bryn, Carnarvon, the owner of Dinas Emrys. 
There are abundant traces of its having been 
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a Romano-British stronghold, and Mr. Breese 
believes it to belong to the third century.” 
Se << 

Amongst recent acquisitions by the Museum 
at Colchester Castle is the portion of a sub- 
stantial column of Purbeck marble, found 
during the excavations at the site of the new 
technical schools on North Hill. The dis- 
covery suggests that here the Romans had 
one of their most important buildings. A 
fine Roman vase was also found upon this 
site. 

In the course of the week ended June 18, 
during the making of a road on the grounds 
of the Royal Grammar School in Lexden 
Road, Colchester, the workmen came upon 
part of a Roman tombstone, with the in- 
scription beautifully engraved. This also is 
of Purbeck marble. Professor Haverfield 
has reported upon it as follows: “‘ The stone 
is part of a tombstone. The D M formula 
and the man’s name are partly lost. The 
C R in topline and V S in second presumably 
belong to it. Then comes his rank. EQR 
is Egues Romanus—-very roughly, ‘ Higher 
Civil Servant,’ or member of the social class 
to which higher civil servants belong ; it 
has nothing to do with cavalry. Then comes 
V IX (it) (‘ann’ I suppose) X X—age at 
death, but there seems little room for azn(os). 
Then come the names of those who set the 
stone up—‘ Val (erie) Frontina.’ Frontina, 
coniux, wife—spelt conjuux, no doubt pho- 
netically and unusually—‘ et Flor(ius) Cogi- 
tatus et Flor(ius) Fidelis’—presumably the 
sons—‘ fecerunt.’” 

Translated this would be: “To . 
Roman Knight, aged twenty, set up by his 
wife Valeria Frontina and (his sons) Florius 
Cogitatus and Florius Fidelis.” It will be 
seen that this young Roman achieved success, 
married, and died at an early age. These 
interesting objects may now be seen at the 
Museum, Colchester. 





The Society for the Preservation of Ancient 
Monuments, thé Devonshire Association for 
the Advancement of Science, the Society of 
Western Antiquaries, and kindred bodies, 
have complained from time to time of the 
demolition in the Forest of Dartmoor of 
ancient circles, which were evidence of the 
Stone Age in Britain. These protests came 


to a head on Saturday, July 9, when Mr. 
A. E. Barrington and Mr. Peacock (repre- 
senting the Duchy of Cornwall) lodged 
before the Okehampton Rural District 
Council a direct charge that the road con- 
tractors for the Chagford district had been 
destroying the encircling bank of Kink’s 
Oven, 65 feet having been removed, and 
many scores of tons of stones taken for 
road-mending. The contractor expressed 
his regret at the occurrence, and the District 
Council undertook, at the request of the 
Duchy, to restore these ancient remains so 
far as possible. The work is to be done 
under the supervision of Mr. Robert Burnard, 
of Plymouth. This is all very well, but 
how can ancient stone monuments, once 
destroyed, be ‘‘ restored ”? 


+ ¢ 
Fuller details are now to hand of the find of 
an ancient boat on the site of the new 
County Hall, on the south side of the 
Thames, which was mentioned in last 
month’s “‘ Notes.’’ There is no doubt now 
that it isa Roman boat. The vessel, which 
is of oak, is still partially covered ; and until 
the earth is removed, says the report of the 
Local Government Records and Museums 
Committee of the London County Council, 
‘* it will not be possible to ascertain its exact 
size, but so far as can be judged the vessel 
would seem to be about 50 feet long and 
16 feet beam. Several articles were found 
in the boat, comprising some sherds of 
Roman pottery, bones, iron nails, glass 
gaming buttons, iron-studded soles of foot- 
wear, a coin of Tetricus in Gaul (268-273), a 
coin of Carausius in Britain (286-293), 
which is stated by the Keeper of Coins at 
the British Museum to be of date 290 or 
291, and a coin of Allectus in Britain (293- 
296). These objects are stated by the 
authorities of the Geological Museum to be 
the safest evidence as to the age of the boat, 
which may therefore be assigned to the end 
of the third or beginning of the fourth 
century A.D. Dr. C. H. Read, Keeper of 
the Department of British and Medizeval 
Antiquities at the British Museum, who has 
examined the boat, points out that the 
discovery is of special interest and value as 
having been made on the Council’s own 
property on what must have been the bank 
2N 2 
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of the river in Roman times, and expresses 
the opinion that the vessel is capable of 
preservation.” 
&¢ & 

‘“‘ We are strongly of opinion,” continues the 
report, “that this interesting and valuable 
relic of a former period of London history 
should be carefully preserved as an important 
item of London antiquities. The boat, if 
preserved in a suitable position for exhibi- 
tion, will prove a valuable acquisition for 
London, and the example which the Council 
is enabled to set will probably not be lost 
upon other authorities. 

“We are advised that the relic should be 
housed in a building of the Dutch barn type, 
since the open air will be the best situation 
for it, and that a screen of wire-netting 
should be placed round the exhibit to 
prevent damage by relic-hunters. We are 
of opinion that eventually the boat should 
be housed on asite in the vicinity of the new 
County Hall, but for the next few years a 
suitable site can be found for it, either in the 
open space behind the Horniman Museum 
or in the Horniman gardens, where it will 
attract the attention of visitors and form an 
exhibit of the highest value.” 

% 
Ten thousand guineas were given by Mr. C. 
Wertheimer at the sale, on July 5, of the 
late Baron Schréder’s collection at Christie’s, 
for a sixteenth-century biberon of carved 
rock crystal mounted with enamelled gold. 
For a Sévres vase and cover, 174 inches 
high, 9,000 guineas were paid ; and another 
vase and cover, 15} inches high, went for the 
same price. Other large prices obtained 
were 3,000 guineas for a Sévres cabaret ; 
5,100 guineas for a pair of Sévres square 
orange tubs; 2,000 guineas for a pair of 
jardinitres ; 4,200 guineas for a pair of 
éventail jardinitres; and 3,400 guineas for 
a pair of tulip-shaped vases. Within two 
hours a total of nearly £70,000 was realized. 


An illustration of the historic biberon which 
fetched so high a price appeared in the 
Daily Graphi: of July 6. A well-informed 
correspondent of that journal says that this 
rare objet dart is “‘ made in imitation of 
some fabled monster, which its designer 
may have imagined to be a sea-serpent, but 


the body of which, lost in a series of flutings, 
resembles more closely that of a water-fowl. 
The crystal neck and body is mounted with 
enamelled gold, and is poised like a wine- 
glass on a crystal stem, also mounted very 
beautifully in gold and enamel. The lid of 
the biberon is surmounted by a statuette in 
enamel of Neptune sitting astride a triton, 
and in this, as in every other portion of the 
decoration, the work is of unsurpassable 
delicacy. It is thought to have come from 
the hands of Daniel Mignot, of Augsburg, 
who made it for the Emperor Rudolph II. 
The collection of the Emperor passed to the 
museum at Prague; and in 1782, when 
objets d'art were of less significance than 
now, it was sold to the Chevalier von Schon- 
field, an indefatigable collector, and the 
Wallace or the Salting of his day. 

‘* Setting an example to those famous 
collectors, the Chevalier founded a new 
museum with his composite collections, but 
this museum in the fulness of time was also 
sold, and the biberon went once again on 
its travels, this time to the Brothers Lowen- 
stein, of Frankfort-on-the-Maine. Part of 
the collection was ultimately sold by Messrs. 
Christie in 1860, and the biberon thus 
became the property of an English collector. 
It rested for nearly half a century, and then 
was sold again in 1905; and now, after a 
pause of less than five years, has been sold 
again.” 


toe e | 

On the second day of the Schroder sale 
4,3°,859 was realized, bringing the total up 
to nearly £100,000. High prices were paid 
for old French gold and enamel snuff-boxes. 
For an oval box of the time of Louis XV., 
set with miniatures, formerly the property of 
Henry, eighth Duke of Beaufort, Mr. Charles 
Wertheimer gave £4,000 pounds, and a 
similar sum was immediately offered for a 
handsome box of the period of Louis XVI. 
Two more Louis XVI. boxes, each decorated 
with enamel plaques, brought in £2,500 
and £1,350 respectively, while another of 
the time of Louis XV. went for £2,205. 
In addition a Louis XV. gold tablet case, 
ornamented with enamel plaques, changed 
hands for £2,257 10s., and a Louis XVI. 
case enamelled to represent veined marble 
sold for £1,750. 
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In the oltingham Guardian of June 18 
Mr. Harry Gill, of Parliament Street, Notting- 
ham, wrote: “Leland, the antiquary to 
King Henry VIII., after visiting this town 
in the year 1540, reported that ‘ Nottingham 
is both a large toune and well builded for 
tymber and plaister.’ One of the very few 
remaining specimens of this timber and 
plaster work stands at the extreme west end 
of the Long Row (facing Mount Street), lately 


the eastern side, with the shaped brick gable, 
is either part of, or at any rate contemporary 
with, the earliest building ever put in 
Nottingham, with walls built entirely of 
bricks, and dates back to the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. Hitherto bricks 
and clay had been used only for chimneys, 
and to fill in between the timber framing. 
Deering, the local historian, says that the 
first brick house in Nottingham was the 





PARGETTING DISCOVERED ON AN OLD NOTTINGHAM HOUSE, 


occupied as the sale shop of the Midland 
Institution for the Blind. The front of the 
building, owing to modern alterations and 
repairs, has lost much of its ancient look, 
and the ordinary passer-by might regard it 
without any special interest; nevertheless, 
the slightly overhanging storeys, and the 
two projecting gables on the front, give it 
character, and are unmistakable signs of a 
timber structure. The adjoining shop on 


George and Dragon Inn, Long Row, built in 
1615. The carved and shaped gable was 
considered to be an advance on the 
necessarily straight lines of a timber 
structure, and the walls were carried up 
well above the roof-line, so as to hide the 
end of the thatch, which formed the original 
roof covering. 

“ Both of these buildings are now being 
demolished, and in the process the dis- 
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closure has been made that one side of the 
‘frame building’ facing towards the East, 
and hidden from view, and protected by the 
subsequent erection of the brick building, is 
filled in with a fine example of ‘ pargetting’ 
—or ornamental plaster-work. This is in a 
good state of preservation, and quite confirms 
Professor Lethaby’s description of this early 
method of decoration : ‘ the old material was 
well washed, beaten, stirred, and tested so 
carefully, and for so long a time, that when 
laid it was as tough as leather.’ The 
abundance of hair used in the plaster is 
remarkable, and accounts in great. measure 
for its durability. An attempt will be made 
to preserve intact a portion of this old-time 
method of construction and decoration ; but 
in case this should prove to be impossible, it 
was deemed advisable to take a good record 
photograph of the work 7 situ. In spite of 
400 years’ service, much of the oak framing 
is still sound and good. It was covered on 
the inside with reeds, and on the outside 
with riven oak laths, upon which a coating of 
plaster was laid, the outside facing being 
afterwards ornamented by the application of 
a flowing vine pattern, the main stalks being 
emphasized with brown colour. 

“ The three-light window in the gable is the 
original oak casement, and still carries the 
marks of the adze and the saw. There can 
be little doubt that at the time of erection 
this ‘frame’ house stood, a thing of beauty, 
isolated, and richly decorated on all its 
external faces; but the march of progress, 
and the exigencies of the times, have left to 
us only this fragment of its former state.” 
The accompanying illustration of the inter- 
esting old plaster-work is reproduced on the 
previous page by the courtesy of the editor 
of the Nottingham Guardian. 


¢ ¢ ¢. 
Mr. E. A. B. Barnard, the editor of the 
‘*Notes and Queries” column of the 
Evesham Journal, is printing in that column, 
in instalments, the Charter or Constitutions 
of the Evesham Company of Ironmongers, 
founded in the year 1687, from a copy made 
by Mr. T. Beale Cooper, early in the last 
century, from the original documents, now 
apparently lost. They throw interesting side- 
lights on the social life of the town, and are 
considered by Mr. Barnard to be in some 


ways unique. In any case they are well 
worth printing. The first part appeared in 
the Zvesham Journal of June 18. 


¢ ¢+¢ ¢ 
The annual summer excursion of the Chester 
and North Wales Archeological Society has 
been postponed until towards the end ot 
September, when it is hoped that Lord 
Mostyn may be able to receive the members 
at Mostyn Hall. 


+ ¢ ¢ 


Excavations which were carried on towards 
the end of June in a field adjoining the main 
road at Caerwent disclosed further traces of 
the old Roman city. The walls were clearly 
seen, and the workmen came across twenty- 
eight skeletons. The bodies were 20 to 
30 inches below the surface, and in some 
cases appeared to have been thrown in one 
over the other, no system being observed in 
their burial. Close to one of the skeletons 
a large iron spearhead was found, and two 
others were found in House XIV. The 
remains have been put aside for expert 
opinion. At present they are believed to be 
the remains of natives of the district who were 
killed by the Saxon or Danish invaders after 
the Romans had left the city. To the north 
of House XIV. and near the main road has 
been found another dwelling-house, called 
House XV. It is of considerable size, and 
so far appears to be about the same style as 
House VII., from which pavements have 
been removed to the Newport Museum. 
A pavement has also been found in the 
“new” house, but the whole of it is not yet 
uncovered. In one of the rooms of the house 
was found, about 4 feet below the surface, 
a fine Roman iron axe-head. The pattern 
is something like the modern American axe. 
The Vicar of Caerwent (the Rev, Coleman 
Williams) has found among the earth exca- 
vated a Roman coin of the time of Augustus. 
This is said to be the earliest coin yet dis- 
covered at Caerwent. A quantity of pottery, 
including early Samian, has also been un- 
earthed. More recently, on July 7, a beauti- 
ful piece of mosaic flooring and a fine speci- 
men of piled hypocaust were laid bare. The 
excavations are being carried out under the 
direction of Mr. A. E. Hudd and Mr. F. 
King. 
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The ancient Celtic bell, noticed in last 
month’s “ Notes,” which was included in 
the Madryn sale on June 29 and 30, was 
bought, we are glad to say, for the National 
Museum of Wales, and is now on exhibi- 
tion in the antiquities room of the Welsh 
Museum. 
le 


The completion of the reconstruction of 
Crosby Hall, on the site of Sir Thomas 
More’s garden at Chelsea, was marked by 
a reception on June 30 by the chairman and 
council of the University and City Associa- 
tions of London and the Warden of Univer- 
sity Hall of Residence, Chelsea (Professor 
Geddes), when the Right Hon. John Burns, 
M.P., gave an appropriate address. The 
formal opening ceremony, owing to the death 
of the late King, has been postponed until 
next year. 


* 

The Zimes of July 11, @ propos of the recent 
formation of a ‘ Society for the Promotion 
of Roman. Studies,” had an admirable article 
by its Rome correspondent on ‘Rome as 
an Archeological Centre.” It was pointed 
out that “popular interest in archeology 
naturally follows the course of archzological 
research, and that has for many years past 
steadily drifted eastward, following the re- 
ceding origins of civilization. Rome, only 
half a century ago the Mecca of the arche- 
ologist and student of sculpture, has been 
deserted for other fields, and almost neg- 
lected. Older civilizations and a purer form 
of art have tempted away her devotees, and 
popular sentiment has followed them, ex- 
aggerating, as is its wont, the reasons of their 
desertion.” 


The article is a strong and really needed 
counterblast. There is much still to be 
done in Rome and Italy, but besides the 
purely Roman and Italian problems which 
still await solution, it is specially necessary to 
study the early Italian civilization afresh and 
more fully. ‘ As Mr. Peet says in his recent 
work on prehistoric Italy,” remarks the 
writer, “the ever-increasing proof of the 
connection of Italian prehistoric civilization 
with the Aigean and North Greece makes 
its study more and more indispensable for 
a Mediterranean archeologist. In Malta and 


Sardinia a beginning has already been made. 
The object here has been to attempt a 
research into the so-called megalithic civi- 
lization which is characteristic of many parts 
of the Western Mediterranean. A further 
exploration of Sardinia and more excavation 
in Malta will be necessary for the purpose, 
and also scholars are required who would 
specialize in the Spanish, French, and North 
African sides of the megalithic area. Atten- 
tion should be paid to the relation of mega- 
lithic religious cults with those of the pre- 
historic A‘gean, Crete, and the East.” 


oe 
It is true, further, that the historical develop- 
ment of classical art as a whole can still “ best 
be traced in Rome, owing to the vast range 
of examples found ia its museums from all 
periods of the Antique.” The productions 
of Christian, Renaissance, and Later Art 
must also be always largely studied in Rome. 
With the writer’s plea for greater support to 
the British Schoo! at Rome we are in the 
heartiest sympathy. 


The third instalment of excavatory work at 
Maumbury Rings, Dorchester, is to begin 
on Monday, August 29, under the direction 
of Mr. H. St. George Gray. An appeal is 
made for further funds. The Dorset Field 
Club, who are co-operating with the British 
Archeological Association in promoting the 
examination of Maumbury with the spade, 
have appointed a standing Earthworks Com- 
mittee for the systematic investigation of the 
ancient earthworks of the county, prehistoric, 
Roman, and post-Roman. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
An ancient gun was discovered in June at 
Sunderland embedded deep in the Wear. 
Experts describe it as a demi-culverin, with 
a bore of 4} inches, length 11 feet, weight 
over 1 ton, and made to carry 10$-pound 
shot. Mr. John Robinson, of Sunderland, 
in a carefully written article in the Sunderland 
Echo of June 29, suggests with excellent 
reason that the gun was lost in the river by 
General David Leslie when he and his 
Scottish army, after besieging South Shields, 
crossed the Wear and encamped in the Pann 
Fields, Sunderland, in March, 1644. Leslie 
marched into England to assist the Parlia- 
mentary party against King Charles I. The 
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relic has been placed in Barnes Park, 
Sunderland. 
+ ¢ 


Whilst engaged in excavating for a gas-main 
in the Basford district of Nottingham in June, 
a Corporation workman discovered a rough 
earthenware pot or vase of somewhat crude 
design lying about 3 feet from the surface. 
Unfortunately the vase was broken, but en- 
closed was found another piece, of workman- 
ship of a similar description, *»gether with 
about sixty bronze and silver Roman coins 
in a wonderful state of preservation. 


A valuable and interesting work of art has 
recently been placed on exhibition in the 
Medizval Room of the British Museum by 
the kindness of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, who 
has lent it tothe Museum. It consists of a 
triptych made about A.D. 1180, and containing 
relics of the true cross mounted on enamelled 
adjuncts, by Godefroi de Claire. This trip- 
tych was mide for Wibald, a famous Abbot 
of Stavelot, a great monastery in the Ardennes. 
During the Napoleonic wars the triptych was 
carried by the then Abbot into Germany, 
where it lay until its acquisition a few months 
ago by a London dealer, who sold it. to 
Mr. Morgan. There are represented upon 
it two series of subjects: on the one side 
the conversion of the Emperor Constantine, 
and on the other the story of the “ invention 
of the Cross” by the Empress Helena. 
Wibald, who died in 1185, was counsellor 
of the German Emperors of his time. The 
enamel upon the triptych comprises probably 
the finest pieces known of the kind of enamel 
made on the Meuse in the twelfth century. 


¢ ¢ 

What was formerly a tithe-barn at Sedles- 
combe, near Hastings, has been converted 
into a village museum by Mrs. Harvey 
Brabazon as a memorial to the late Mr. 
H. B. Brabazon, the artist. It was formally 
opened on June 30. In one room are water- 
colours, while in another there is a collection 
of old Sussex appliances, now obsolete, such 
as_team-bells, ox-yokes, rush-holders, man- 
traps, and tobacco-tongs. 


The restoration work recently carried out at 
Easthorpe Church, Essex, has revealed a 
number of narrow Norman windows, which 


have evidently never been glazed. The form 
of the openings (wider at the base than at the 
top) proves them to have been of very early 
Norman times, as this was a characteristic 
of Saxon work. They have hitherto been 
entirely concealed by the plaster-work, and 
the church was assumed to be of Early 
English architecture, of which the east 
window is a very fine example. 
te 

A long and very interesting article in the 
Times of July 13 contained a full account of 
the remarkable discoveries made in the course 
of the excavations at Glastonbury Abbey, 
under Mr. Bligh Bond, where the foundations 
and remains of domestic buildings have been 
opened up to a surprising and unexpected 


extent. ¥ y + 


In its “Monthly Historical Review,” the 
Builder is giving what promises to be an 
interesting series of articles on a fresh and 
attractive subject, “The French Royal 
Palaces.” The first, which appeared in the 
issue of the journal for July 16, was in part 
generally introductory, and in part dealt 
particularly with the Hétel de St. Paul, a 
creation of the reign of Charles V. (fourteenth 
century), and the palace of the “ Tournelles,” 
built in 1417 by Charles VJ. No trace 
remains of either building. 


4 


Che Sbield of Wenice. 


By J. TAVENOR-PERRY. 
—_>-— 
WAN the year 1505 the Republic of 
Venice, then in the zenith of its 
| power, instructed its sculptor, Ales- 
sandro Leopardi, to make the great 
bronze sockets to support the masts from 
which to fly the banners of Cyprus, Candia 
and Greece, the chief of her subject States. 
Leopardi’s beautiful bronze-work still deco- 
rates the great square of St. Mark, but the 
banners which told the story of the city’s 
wide dominion have long since been struck 
to make room for others recording its con- 
quest and servitude ; and though the flag of 
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a United Italy, which has succeeded to them 
all, now shows that Venice enjoys a freedom 
unknown in the days of her Doges, it also 
marks her fall from the proud position of the 
Queen of the Adriatic to the level of a mere 
provincial town. 

The story of Venice, as told by the arms 
she quartered on her shield, shows how 
gradually she extended her sway, and how 
her great enterprises ebbed and flowed 
through the Eastern seas; and while it 
records the wide area of her acquisitions, it 
gives also a clue to the causes of her subse- 
quent degradation and fall. Fleeing, as did 
her people, from the mainland and the 
pursuing Lombards, resisting alike the incur- 
sions of Frank, Hun and Norman, she set 
her face resolutely towards the East; and, 
safe on her island home amid the lagoons, 
refused to submit to any barbarian ruler, or 
to acknowledge any overlord unless it 
might be the Roman Emperor at Constanti- 
nople. 

Her earliest efforts towards expansion were 
confined to expeditions against the neigh- 
bouring islands and coasts of the Adriatic ; 
but she looked further east for the sources 
of her material wealth, and her progress in 
that direction was for long unimpeded, or at 
most delayed, by those common enemies of 
Christendom, the Saracens. When later, 
however, she turned herself to the West, and 
mixed herself up with the broils of the Italian 
rulers, she became involved in endless strife; 
and, while gaining but little solid advantage, 
she paved the way for that ultimate ruin 
which began with the League of Cambray, 
and ended with the Treaty of Campo-Formio. 

The story arranges itself into three great 
episodes. In the first we see the Republic 
gradually and naturally spreading her in- 
fluence over the surrounding islands and 
coasts, so as to protect herself from the 
assaults of neighbouring foes, and form 
round herself that belt of territory which 
formed the nucleus and remained the most 
permanent portion of her empire. The 
second phase of this expansion commenced 
in the wars, at first defensive and afterwards 
aggressive, against the Normans and Saracens ; 
and after them the Crusades, into which the 
Venetians plunged with a fervour not un- 
mixed with business calculation. The crown- 
VOL. VI. 





ing feature of this episode was the Fourth 
Crusade, when the armies of the Church 
were placed under the leadership of the 
great Doge Enrico Dandolo, who, diverting 
them from their original purpose, reduced 
Zara and Corfu to the rule of the Republic, 
and, overthrowing the native dynasty of the 
Eastern Empire with the capture of Constanti- 
nople, added to his title of Doge that of 
‘lord of a quarter and half a quarter of the 
Roman Empire.”’ 

The third phase of Venetian expansion in 
the conquests on the mainland of Italy com- 
menced in the troubles with Genoa and Pisa. 
City after city was captured, lost, and recap- 
tured ; and although at times the frontiers of 
the Republic were extended to the Adda, 
they gradually shrank within the narrower 
limits which defined the Province of Venetia 
at the time of the Revolution. 

When the fugitives from the mainland 
drove the piles into the mud of the lagoons 
for the erection of their first dwellings, they 
sought only to build for themselves a secure 
place of refuge from the barbarian invaders, 
and little thought that they.were laying the 
foundations of an imperial city which was to 
wed and rule the seas. The humbleness of 
the city’s origin was, however, perpetuated 
through all its subsequent history; it was 
the common danger of the people which 
drove them to seek their safety on the waters, 
and it was for the common good that their 
nobles, who were at once their merchants, 
their sailors, and their soldiers, traded and 
fought through the eastern seas. It com- 
menced as a commonwealth, and it was still 
a republic when old age and disaster brought 
about its ultimate ruin. The greatest event 
in its early history was, perhaps, the acquisi- 
tion in 828 of the body of St. Mark, which 
was brought from Alexandria ; the lion of the 
Evangelist was for ever afterwards adopted 
as the symbol of the Republic, and its arms 
were blazoned Or, the Zion of St. Mark. 

The first expeditions of the Republic were 
directed against Cherso, Ossero, and Veglio, 
with the other rocky islands forming the 
Illyrian Archipelago, which for long were the 
nests of the pirates who infested the Adriatic 
and preyed on the commerce of Venice. 
These islands, once they were seized, seem 
never to have been lost in the subsequent 
20 
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wars with Hungary, who claimed their over- 
lordship, and they continued to be Venetian 
territory till, by the Treaty of Campo-Formio, 
they were added to Austria. The arms 
which Venice adopted for these islands were 
those of Cherso, Vert, a horse rampt., arg., 
maned and hoofed, sa. 

On an escutcheon of pretence Venice 
quartered the arms of Dalmatia, Crotia, 
Rascia, and Albania, as representing a single 
province. Dalmatia was, after the islands, 
the earliest acquisition made by the Republic, 
and it remained until the last, in spite of 
several alienations, an integral part of the 
State. In 839 the first expedition was sent 
out to destroy the Narentine pirates, who 
then, and for another 100 years, infested 
those shores, and proved a source of danger 
and annoyance to the trade of the city. 
The inhabitants of the mainland, who were 
of a different race to these Narentines, 
suffered not only from them, but from the 
depredations of the Saracen fleets which 
harried the coasts, and they looked to the 
rising Republic for assistance against their 
common foes; and in 997 they formally 
invited Venice to undertake the protection 
of the country. It was not, however, until 
1085 that the Venetians obtained a recogni- 
tion of their position from the Emperor of 
the East ; and only by the assistance of the 
soldiers of the Fourth Crusade were they 
able completely to suppress the independence 
of the capital city, Zara. But the dominion 
of Venice rarely extended, at the best, 
beyond the coast towns, and it was con- 
tinuously fighting with the Croatians and 
Hungarians even to retain such a foothold, 
until, wearied with the struggle, in 1358 it 
resigned all its claims on the country to 
Hungary. But, by changes in the Hungarian 
Dynasty, the overlordship passed to Naples, 
when, in 1409, Venice repurchased its rights 
from that country, and made its ownership 
effective by occupying the cities of Sebenico, 
Spalato and Trau. The arms of Dalmatia 
are, Gu., three lions’ heads, reguard., or. 

The claims of Venice on Croatia rested 
on very uncertain grounds, and seem to 
have been wholly founded on the title granted 
to them by the Emperor Alexius in 108s, 
partly in return for their assistance against 
the Normans, and partly because, being 


himself unable to reach his disaffected sub- 
jects of that province, he hoped they might 
meet with their deserts at the hands of the 
Venetians. But, so far from his hopes being 
realized, the Venetians were repulsed, and 
in one of the encounters their Doge was 
slain. The Hungarians always considered 
Croatia to be a part of their kingdom, and 
neither in their wars nor in their alliances 
with Venice did they ever waive their claim ; 
so that, beyond the empty gift of the 
Emperor, who was wealthy in barren titles, 
Venice had no right to quarter on her shield 
the arms of Croatia, which are, Checky of 
Jour, arg. and gu. 

The assumption by Venice of the arms of 
Rascia, which were, Or, three horseshoes, two 
and one, sd., waS aS unwarranted as are, 
perhaps, the arms themselves. No country 
appears to answer quite to such a name, but 
a scattered Sclavonic tribe, calling themselves 
Rascians, for long lived on the borders ot 
Bosnia and Servia, and were driven thence 
by the Turks into Hungary in the fifteenth 
century. In Croatia there still may be found 
some of Rascian descent, but no memory 
of Venetian influence lingers among them. 

The fourth quarter on the escutcheon dis- 
plays the arms of Albania, Or, a /ion rampt., 
gu., langued and armed, purp. Although the 
Venetians claimed the overlordship of Alba- 
nia, their right to it was disputed both by the 
inhabitants and by the surrounding countries. 
Beyond acquiring a few places on the coast, 
which they could only retain by force of 
arms, they never gained any hold upon the 
country until, after the unsuccessful rising of 
the people under Scanderbeg, certain portions 
of the country were ceded to Venice to save 
them from the Turks. But Venetian rule 
was never acknowledged by the Sultans, who 
gradually resumed their sway. 

On another escutcheon of pretence were 
displayed the arms of the province of Istria, 
Az., a goat pass., or, crowned and armed, 
purp. Istria with Venetia once formed the 
Roman province of Forum Julii, with Aquileia 
as its capital, which later became the seat of 
its Bishop ; but when the country was overrun 
by the barbarians, this seat was removed to 
the island of Grado. Although the province 
formally submitted to Venice in 997, insti- 
gated by the Hungarians, it was frequently 
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in rebellion, and had been altogether lost to 
the Republic before its downfall. 

The acquisition by Venice of her empire 
beyond the seas commenced almost with the 
beginning of her existence, and although her 
first conquests were only in her own neigh- 
bourhood and for her own protection, force 
of circumstances compelled her not only to 
make mercantile settlements as at Alexandria, 
but to seize islands and cities in which her 
trading centres could be protected. Besides 
this, as she grew in power, she entered into 
alliances, and purchased or took in pawn 
from impoverished crusaders territories which 
their owners were unable to maintain ; and 
while the empire of Venice beyond the seas 
endured, it prevented the Mediterranean 
from becoming a Turkish lake. 

On another escutcheon placed on the 
sinister chief of her shield are the arms she 
acquired with the great island of Cyprus, 
which are those of Jerusalem, Cyprus, Lusig- 
nan and Armenia. The connection of the 
Republic with the island was of a very 
romantic and fleeting description. One Guy 
de Lusignan, a crusader, married the daughter 
of Almeric, King of Jerusalem, and was made 
King of Cyprus by our Richard I. ; and until 
the close of the fifteenth century his dynasty 
ruled the island. In 1472 the then King, 
James IT., married Caterina Cornaro, a Vene- 
tian lady, and in return for the protection of 
the Republic became its vassal. His suc- 
cessor parted with all his rights in the island 
to Venice, but the Sultan, who claimed to be 
his overlord, refused to recognize the aliena- 
tion, and for the 100 years during which the 
Venetians claimed the sovereignty they had 
to fight the Turks for every inch of soil, 
and finally, with the loss of the chief cities of 
Nicosia and Famagosta, they abandoned the 
island for ever. Nevertheless, they retained 
on their shield the arms of Cyprus, Checky 
of eight, arg. and az., over all a lion rampt., 
gu., armed and crowned, or, and for the royal 
house of Lusignan, Arg., a lion rampt., gu. 
From the same source, but with even less 
right, they claimed the armsof Jerusalem, A7g., 
across potent, between four crosses, all or; and 
though many Princes have claimed a title to 
Jerusalem through their crusading ancestors, 
few pretensions were so shadowy as those of 
Venice. It is difficult to discover exactly 


how the Venetian claim to the arms of 
Armenia could have arisen, and it seems to 
have been as unwarranted as are the arms 
themselves which they blazoned, Or, a lion 
rampt., gu. Armenia, after having been 
overrun for centuries by Persians, Arabs, and 
Greeks, made some attempt in the twelfth 
century to regain its independence, and, the 
Emperors of the East having failed to afford 
any assistance, at the time of the Fourth 
Crusade it began to look to the West for 
help. It is asserted that in the year 1201 
the Venetians, then preparing for their attack 
on Constantinople, entered into some sort of 
alliance with the Armenian chiefs, but that 
they gave them no effective assistance is 
shown by the fact that the last King, Leo, 
visited our Richard II. to crave his help, 
and when he died shortly afterwards in Paris 
the kingdom of Armenia became extinct. 

On an escutcheon placed in the dexter 
base are the arms of Candia, Gu., a centaur, 
or, hoofed purp.; on a chief, az., an eagle, sa., 
volant, armed and beaked, or, holding in its 
talons a thunderbolt of the same. The great 
island of Candia was one of the most cheaply 
bought and dearly sacrificed of all the pos- 
sessions of Venice beyond the seas. It was 
purchased by the Republic, just after the fall 
of Constantinople to the Latins, for thirty 
pounds weight of gold, and was systemati- 
cally colonized by some of the best families 
of the city. The land was divided into three 
parts, one for the Church, one for the State, 
and one for the colonists ; and a new capital 
city, Canea, was erected, the remains of 
which testify to the completeness of the occu- 
pation. Notwithstanding a rebellion of the 
colonists and the repeated attacks of the 
Turks, the Republic for long retained a firm 
hold on the island ; but as its power waned 
and the attacks increased in violence, after a 
siege and blockade which lasted for twenty- 
four years, Venice, in 1669, gave up the 
island’to the Sultan. 

On the dexter chief is an escutcheon which 
displays the arms of the Morea, Az., across, 
or, which stand for the Republic’s posses- 
sions on the mainland of Greece. It was 
not until 1422 that any attack on this country 
was made by Venice, but in that year she 
seized Corinth, and four years afterwards 
gained possession of Athens. After the loss 
202 
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of Candia, a war of aggression commenced, 
which ended in the cession to Venice by the 
Sultan of the whole of the Peninsula in 1699. 
But when Venice was no longer able to pro- 
tect her colonies from the Turks, it was given 
up again in 1718. 

The three great islands of the Ionian Sea 
—Corfu, Cephalonia, and Zante—early fell 
under the authority of the Republic, and it 
retained the first one until its downfall, whilst 
the others lapsed to the Turks with the main- 
land of Greece. ‘The arms of these islands 
are, for Corfu, Az., the ship of the Argonauts, 
or ; for Cephalonia, Arg., a cross, gu. ; and 
for Zante, Az., a flower of hyacinth, arg. 

The manner in which Venice acquired, 
and for centuries maintained, her hold upon 
the provinces of the mainland of Italy was 
rather the result of a series of accidents than 
of any premeditated scheme. In her attacks 
on Robert Guiscard, and, later on, in the 
wars with the rival powers of Pisa and Genoa, 
the Venetians became entangled in Con- 
tinental affairs; but their interests in them 
were small, until the growing power of the 
house of Carrara threatened their own 
security, and they then commenced that 
series of little wars which gradually led them 
on to the banks of the Adda and nearly to 
the gates of Milan. The Empire of Venice, 
while it extended eastward over the seas, and 
while it acted as a bulwark against the 
dreaded Turk, excited no jealousy; but 
when it began to encroach on the confines 
of the greater Powers, the Pope, the Emperor, 
and the King of France combined against it 
in the League of Cambray, and though their 
mutual jealousies saved the Republic from 
much of the harm intended by the League, 
it prevented its further expansion on terra 
firma. 

One of the earliest of the places on the 
mainland to fall under the direct influence 
of ‘Venice was the ancient city of Adria, 
which gives its name to the Adriatic Sea, as 
it formed a valuable base for her operations 
against Ravenna and Ancona, and for her 
coasting expeditions against the Normans. 
The arms of Adria are, 4z., on a point, vert, 
a castle of three turrets, the central one the 
highest, arg., masoned, sa. But the first 
important city of the mainland which pro- 
voked the hostility of the Republic was Padua, 


and as early as 1110 Venice had defeated 
the Paduans in the Battle of Brenta, and in 
1337 she besieged and captured the city. 
She did not, however, retain it for long ; and 
it was not until the wars caused by the 
usurpations of Carrara that the Venetians 
retook it and obtained the legal investiture 
of it from the Emperor Sigismund in 1437. 
Although they lost it for a time in their 
troubles with the League, they recovered it 
in 1509, and held it until their own dissolu- 
tion. ‘The arms of Padua are, Arg., a 
CrOSS, gu. 

The proximity of Trevigi, or Treviso, to 
the lagoons early brought it into friendly 
relations with Venice, and we read of a 
‘Castello d’ Amore” and battles of flowers 
between the knights and ladies of the two 
cities as early as 1214. But the fact of its 
nearness required that it should pass under 
the control of the Republic, and in 1338 it 
was taken possession of. For some reason 
it was given up to the Duke of Austria in 
1381, but restored to Venice in 1387, and in 
1797 Napoleon once more returned it to the 
Austrians. The arms of Trevigi are, A7g., 
a cross, gu., in chief two stars of the éast. 

The sudden rise into importance of Fran- 
cesco da Carrara, Lord of Padua, who seized 
Verona, and attempted to bring the cities 
lying between the Adige and the sea under 
his control, alarmed the Venetians, who at 
once made war on him, with the result that 
not only was Padua recaptured, and he him- 
self died a prisoner in Venice, but a great 
number of important Italian cities were added 
to the Republic. These, and the arms she 
displayed on her shield for them, were as 
follows : Belluno, Az., @ cross, or ; in chief, 
two dragons of the last; Crema, Per fesse, 
arg., and gu.; Feltre, Gu, a tower embattled, 
having two leaning turrets, all arg., with a 
door opening, sa; Polesina, Vert, a castle 
with two turrets, or, masoned, sa., surmounted 
by a lion of St. Mark of the second ; Verona, 
Az., a cross, or ; and Vicenza, Az., across, arg. 

After a peace of about twenty years the 
Venetians, having gained the services of the 
great condottiere, Carmagnuola, thought the 
time favourable for a further extension of 
their Continental conquests, with the result 
that, although they added to their territory, 
they eventually provoked the jealousy of the 
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greater Powers. The first addition they made 
was the country of Friuli, the arms of which, 
as they appear on their shield, are, 4z., an 
eagle displayed, with wings erect, or, armed 
and beaked, gu. This country, which was 
a portion of the Roman province of Forum 
Julii, gave the title to a succession of Lom- 
bard Dukes, commencing with a nephew of 
King Alboin; and it was revived by the 
Austrian Emperors, who themselves assumed 
it on the downfall of Venice. ‘The other 
two important places gained at this period 
were Bergamo and Brescia, the arms of which 
are respectively, Party per pale, or and gu., 
and Arg, a lion rampt., gu. 

The story told by the shield of Venice is 
that of an historical period, which has long 
since ended, of a powerful State which has 
utterly passed away. On March 19, 1797, 
a whiff of grape-shot from French artillery 
planted on the Rialto swept away the last 
meeting of its free citizens, and the Treaty 
of Campo-Formio, concluded in the follow- 
ing October, handed the city over to the 
hated Austrian, and effaced for ever the 
independence of the Queen of the Adriatic. 








Fonts with Representations of 
the Seven Sacraments. 
By ALFRED C. FRYER, PuH.D., F.S.A. 
(Concluded from p. 139.) 





fea >a UR first paper on this subject gave 
a history of this class of fonts, with 
IANa4y some mention of the motif of their 
~ @esign and their geographical dis- 
tribution. The second paper referred to the 
sculpture representing the sacraments of 
Baptism, Confirmation, the Holy Eucharist, 
and Penance, so that we have still to treat of 
the sacraments of Extreme Unction, Holy 
Orders, and Matrimony, as well as to give 
some account of the sculpture on the eighth 
panel. 










EXTREME UNCTION. 


The sacrament of Extreme Unction is 
administered by the priest to the dying 











person by dipping his thumb in the holy oil, 
and anointing the sick person in the form of 
a cross upon the eyes, ears, nose, mouth, 
feet, etc., and at each anointing using the 
appointed prayer. In these sculptures the 
priest is vested in cassock, surplice, and 
stole, and he is usually attended by two 
acolytes. One holds the open book of the 
ritual, and the other carries the casket con- 
taining the holy oil, which forms the 
“matter” of this sacrament, and is always 
blessed by the Bishop on Maundy Thursday. 
In the Western Church there were three 





EXTREME UNCTION : GREAT GLENHAM, SUFFOLK. 


ceremonial oils blessed on Maundy Thursday : 
the oil for the catechumens, the oil for the 
sick, and the chrism or scented unguent for 
Baptism, Confirmation, Ordaining of Priests, 
and Consecration of Bishops. The first two 
of these were of pure oil of olives, but the 


‘third was a compound of oil and balm. 


Subsequently various aromatic spices were 
mingled in the composition. 

The sculpture at Gresham shows the dying 
man in his bed propped up with pillows. 
The priest is anointing him with his right 
hand, and his left hand is laid on the open 
manual held by an acolyte. A woman kneels 
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at the foot of the bed, and two men and a 
woman stand behind. A circular object is 
placed on the bed, which is doubtless the 
dish on which four lumps of cotton-wool are 
placed in the form of a cross, with which the 
priest wipes the places he has anointed. In 
the Sarum ritual, and other pre-Reformation 
rituals, it is ordered that after the unction 
the priest shall wash his hands in the vessel 
(“‘ vase”) in which the wool has been placed. 
The wool has to be burned, or buried in the 
churchyard. 

At Nettlecombe the priest is seated on a 
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priest apparently floating in the air in a 
horizontal position, and parallel to the bed 
of the sick man. 

The coverlet is frequently turned down, 
and at Marsham the feet of the dying man 
are exposed ready for the anointing. 


Hoty ORDERS. 


The sacrament of Holy Orders is por- 
trayed by the ordination of either a deacon 
or a priest. The Bishop, vested in alb, 
tunicle, dalmatic, chasuble, and _ mitre, 
holding his crozier in his left hand, lays his 


HOLY ORDERS ; WEST LYNN, NORFOLK. 


low bench, and is anointing a dying man on 
his ear. An acolyte, vested in cassock and 
surplice, stands behind the priest and holds 
the open manual. The open casket is laid 
on a three-legged stool, and there are three 
other persons present, one being a woman, 
who is seated on a three-legged stool near 
the head of the bed. 

The ingenuity of the sculptor has fre- 
quently been taxed to no small extent in 
arranging the details for this panel. Some- 


times the dying man has a bed placed at 


such an angle that the wonder is he is not 
precipitated out of it, and at Cley we find the 


right hand on the head of the kneeling candi- 
date. If a sub-deacon is being ordained a 
deacon, he is vested in a dalmatic; but if a 
deacon is being raised to the priesthood, he 
is robed in a chasuble. Several ecclesiastics 
accompany the Bishop ; one holds the open 
book, another the casket of oils, and another 
is, doubtless, intended to represent the Arch- 
deacon, whose duty it was to present the 
candidates for ordination. 

At Nettlecombe the Bishop is ordaining 
a candidate, and in the same panel a barber, 
dressed in a short tunic, hosen, boots, and 
round turban hat, is shaving a tonsure on 
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the head of a figure seated on a low bench. 
At Brooke one of the two ecclesiastics stand- 
ing in the background is vested in alb and 
almuce, and he is probably the Archdeacon. 
At Gresham a clerk holds a thurible in his 
hand, and it is the only use of incense that 
has been noticed on any of these sculptures 
representing the seven sacraments. 

The compartment at Farningham, which 
ought -to represent Holy Orders, is filled in 
with a sculpture of a Bishop, or Archbishop, 
vested in alb, chasuble, and mitre, and 
holding a cross in his left hand. He {has 


couple, or when the bridegroom finally 
leaves the ring on the third finger of the 
bride. The priest is vested in alb and stole, 
and his acolyte, in a full long surplice, holds 
the open book of the ritual. 

In ten instances the priest’s stole is crossed, 
and in one sculpture we have a Bishop in 
alb, cope, and mitre performing the cere- 
mony. It is not unlikely that this panel 
may portray an historical scene, and perhaps 
represents the marriage of the donor of the 
font. At Buckland Church, Gloucestershire, 
the glass is evidently of the time of 





HOLY MATRIMONY : 


either placed his right hand on the head of 
a priest standing near him, or else is raising 
his hand in the act of blessing. The sculp- 
ture on this font is more archaic than any 
other representation in the series, and it has 
been suggested that the sculptor had evidently 
found a difficulty in carving kneeling figures, 
and this may be the reason why the candi- 
date is standing, and not kneeling. 


MATRIMONY. 


The sacrament of Matrimony is usually 
shown at that crucial point in the ceremony 
when the priest is joining the hands of the 


SLOLEY, NORFOLK. 


Edward IV., and three lights represent Con- 
firmation, Marriage, and Extreme Unction, 
and in each light the officiating minister is a 
Bishop. It is unlikely that a Bishop would 
marry a couple unless the scene were historic, 
and the figures were intended for portraits. 
It has been conjectured that these windows 
were the gift of the rector, William Grafton 
(1466-1510), and represent the marriage of 
his parents, his baptism, and the death of his 
mother.* It therefore seems more than 
probable that the panel for matrimony at 


* See Lysons’ Gloucestershire Antiquities, Plate 
XXXIX. 
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Weston portrays the marriage of the donor 
of the font or of his parents. 

In two instances the bride’s head is un- 
covered, while on the Farningham font the 
bridegroom has not removed his hat. At 
Brooke we see a woman standing behind the 
bride, holding on her arm a red veil, prob. 
ably intended for the care-cloth, which was 
held over the newly married pair from the 
Sanctus in the celebration of the Holy Eucha- 
rist until the conclusion of the nuptial bene- 
diction after the Pater noster. 

It would seem that the sculptor of the 


After examining these various sculptures 
representing the seven sacraments, it is 
interesting to note how the sculptors, in 
nearly all cases, have seized upon the most 
striking features in each ceremonial, and 
have carefully portrayed them. In most 
cases they have shown considerable ability 
in their treatment of these subjects, for the 
size of the panels limited them to the intro- 
duction of comparatively few figures. 

In Eastern art the superiority of certain 
figures is frequently shown by their increased 
stature over those around them. In the 
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THE EIGHTH PANEL, THE BAPTISM OF OUR LORD: GRESHAM, NORFOLK. 


Woodbridge font has portrayed the moment 
when the bridegroom places the ring on the 
thumb, fore-finger, middle-finger, and finally 
leaves it on the third finger of the bride, 
saying the words, “ With this ring I thee 
wed, etc. In the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 
He would hold the hand with his left hand, 
and have the ring in his right. It used to be 
put on the bride’s right hand until the six- 
teenth century. ‘The acolyte seems to have 
partially closed the book, because the priest 
would say the words for the bridegroom to 
repeat in English. 


same manner some of the sculptors have 
introduced a similar method in their carvings 
upon these fifteenth-century fonts; and a 
striking example may be seen in the stature 
of the priest in the panel representing matri- 
mony on the Sloley font. In fact, the height 
of this ecclesiastic is such that the laity 
around him become so diminutive that it 
would appear he is uniting the hands of a 
boy and a girl instead of a man and a woman. 


THe EIGHTH PANEL. 


The eighth compartment was frequently 
filled in with a representation of our Saviour 
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on the Cross ; but in seven instances we find 
the Baptism of Christ by St. John the Baptist. 
This subject is specially appropriate. At 
Gresham our Lord stands in the River Jordan 
up to His knees in the stream, while St. John 
the Baptist kneels upon a rock, and is de- 
picted in the act of pouring water out of a 
large jug upon the head of Christ, On the 
opposite bank of the river a figure stands 
holding our Lord’s clothes, while in the 
upper part of the panel we see the First 
Person of the Holy Trinity and also the 
Holy Spirit descending in the form of a dove. 

In three instances the eighth panel repre- 
sents the Last Judgment, where men must 
render an account for their good and evil 
reception of the sacraments. At Martham 
our Lord is seated on a throne, an archangel 
blowing a trumpet on either side, their 
crowns surmounted by crosses, and at His 
feet the dead are rising from their tombs. 
At Marsham the same subject is shown, and 
there are figures on either side of our Lord, 
which may be intended for the Blessed Virgin 
and St. Peter. The panel at Gorleston is 
sadly mutilated, but the legend above was 
doubtless the words of St Jerome : “ Surgite 
mortui venite ad judicium.” 

At Great Witchingham we see the Blessed 


Virgin in all the glory of her Assumption, 
and at Loddon she is represented with the 


Holy Child. At Burgh-next-to-Aylesham 
St. Francis of Assisi is kneeling before a 
crucifix. The martyrdom of St. Andrew is 
portrayed on the eighth panel at Melton, with 
a soldier standing on either side of the cruci- 
fied saint. At Farningham the subject is the 
communion of the people. A priest is shown 
holding in one hand a paton with three con- 
secrated wafers upon it, while with the other 
he is in the act of communicating a man who 
is kneeling before him. An acolyte holds a 
tall torch, and there is a second communicant. 

At West Lynn we find a representation of 
the Holy Trinity. God the Father is seated 
on a throne, and holds the figure of the cruci- 
fied Christ. It is much mutilated, and it is 
difficult to know if the Holy Spirit was ever 
depicted upon it in the form of a dove. At 
Nettlecombe we have our Lord in glory, with 
the Blessed Virgin on His right hand and 
St. John the Baptist on His left, with the 
symbol of the Agnus Dei at His feet. 

VOL. VI. 


Ambiderterity and Primitive 
gpan. ; 
By THE REv. H. J. D. AstLey, M.A., Litt.D. 
—~<>— 
at Y subject is a wide one—indeed, if 
V4 I were to include in my purview the 
4,8 primitive races of mankind from the 
earliest times down to their present- 
day representatives in Africa, Asia, America, 
Australia, and the islands of the sea, it would 
embrace the whole subject of primitive 
culture. Such, however, is not my purpose. 
Evidences of ambidextral ability among the 
primitive races of to-day I shall not touch. 
‘Primitive man,” in the sense in which I 
employ the term in this paper, includes only 
the idea of man in his early condition—é.e., 
prehistoric man, and early historic m « in 
Europe. 

Even with these limitations, however, the 
subject is still a wide one, and would be 
difficult to deal with in one article were it 
not for the fact that it is very obscure, and 
the little that is known, or that may be de- 
duced from more or less satisfactory data, 
bears no proportion to what may be con- 
jectured. 

Going back to the beginning of things, 
there is no @ priori reason why man in his 
earliest stages should not have been equally 
dexterous in the use of both hands, but 
rather the contrary. Animals walk on four 
legs naturally, and with an absolutely im- 
partial and equal division of labour. When 
the quadrumana appear we find them still 
using their four limbs for purposes of loco- 
motion, and when they use the two hinder 
limbs to support an erect position, as they 
often. do, we find that apes and monkeys are 
perfectly indifferent in their use of the fore- 
limbs for prehensile and other purposes, 
An ape will climb a tree with equal use of 
the right or left hand, and will throw stones 
or crack nuts indifferently with either. The 
evidence of natural history would therefore 
seem to attest that man was evolved with 
equal capacity for using both hands for all 
purposes, and with no inherent bias for one 
more than the other. 

It is true that physiologists tell us that the 
right hand is worked by the left brain, and 
the left hand by the right brain, and that the 
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pressure of blood on the left side of the brain 
is higher than that on the right, and that 
man has therefore a natural tendency to use 
the right hand rather than the left; but if 
that is generally the case among the civilized 
races of the present day, which it undoubtedly 
is, it is open to argument whether the con- 
stant and continuous use of the right hand 
for generations for so many purposes to which 
the left is never put has not itself been the 
determining cause of the greater pressure of 
blood on the left lobe of the brain, rather 
than the reverse. 

Professor Lueddekens, in a learned mono- 
graph, entitled Rechts und Linkshandigkeit, 
published at Leipsic in 1900, argues that 
mankind may be divided into three groups: 
(1) Those in whom the blood-pressure on 
the left side of the brain is higher than that 
on the right, leading to right-handedness, 
and these are in the majority. (2) Those in 
whom the pressure is equal, and who there- 
fore use both hands alike, and these are rare. 
(3) Those in whom the higher pressure is on 
the right side of the brain, and who are there- 
fore left-handed, and these are numerous. 

Dr. Cunningham, also, in the Huxley 
Lecture for 1903, published in the Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute, and entitled 
‘“‘Right-handedness and Left-brainedness,” 
argues that the majority of the human race 
are right-handed decause they are left-brained. 
But this seems rather like putting the cart 
before the horse, for, as I have said, it is 
surely equally permissible to argue that they 
are or have become left-brained because, for 
certain reasons incidental to his develop- 
ment in culture, man found it more and 
more to his advantage to use the right hand 
for purposes over and above those to which 
he put his left hand? Right-handedness is, 
therefore, an instance of the survival of the 
fittest (Dr. Cunningham’s own conclusion is 
that ‘‘right-handedness is a character which 
has been attained in the ordinary course of 
the evolution of man by the process of natural 
selection”), the origin of which I will en- 
deavour very briefly to determine presently ; 
and such a society as the Ambidextral Cuiture 
Society, in advocating the use of both hands 
indifferently for all purposes, even to writing 
two letters at once, thus making each lobe of 
the brain do a separate work simultaneously, 


is, as I shall try to show immediately, revert- 
ing to type—a type from which man began 
to depart in the Neolithic Age, or even 
earlier, and to which he has never returned. 
In saying this I am not denying that it will 
be a thoroughly good thing in this instance 
for the rising generation to make this rever- 
sion to type, as I believe it to be. Under 
the conditions of modern civilization any- 
thing that enhances the power of the indi- 
vidual for work, and especially one that 


_promises to double his capacity, is an 


advantage. 

It is an undoubted fact that the predomi- 
nance of the right hand is of extreme 
antiquity. The ancient civilized races, 
Babylonian, Egyptian, and certainly the 
Greeks and Romans of classic times, were 
as right-handed as we are—the majority of 
us. When I come to speak of writing I 
shall have something to say as to the prob- 
able ambidexterity displayed in that art by 
the Semites, and the earlier Greeks and 
Romans. Among the early Israelites it was 
noted as a fact worthy of record, and as 
accounting for the success of his treacherous 
act, that Ehud was a left-handed man (Judg. 
iii. 15). Having, therefore, concealed his 
murderous weapon on his right thigh, he 
was able to approach Eglon with his right 
hand uplifted as one bearing a Divine 
message; and when the right moment 
arrived he was able to grasp his dagger in 
his left hand and bury it in the unfortunate 
King’s body. Later on, in the story of the 
Judges, it is specially noted that 700 men of 
the tribe of Benjamin were left-handed, every 
one of them able to sling a stone at a hair’s 
breadth (Judg. xx. 16) without missing. 
The rest were, therefore, right-handed men. 

When, however, we ascend the stream of 
time, we begin to find evidences that the 
earliest men were neither right- nor left- 
handed, but ambidextrous. These evidences 
are naturally few, but they are not uncertain. 

The earliest evidences come from the 
plateaux of Kent, where, in the neighbour- 
hood of Ightham, that enthusiastic collector, 
Mr. Harrison, gathered upwards of 4,000 flint 
implements of a ruder and more primitive 
type than any known palzolithic implements, 
and, from their position in the gravel, at a 
height of 400 to 800 feet above the sea-level, 
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dating probably from the first inter-glacial 
period, and contemporary with the Tilloux- 
Taubach deposit in France. At any rate, 
they are older than the oldest palzolithic 
implements, and Dr. Prestwich invented the 
name ‘‘eolithic” to describe them (‘ The 
Greater Antiquity of Man,” JVineteenth 
Century, 1895). The late Sir John Evans, 
however, and I think perhaps rightly, depre- 
cated the use of any such term as “ Eolithic” 
to denote a supposed pre-Paleolithic Age, 
just as he deprecated the use of ‘ Meso- 
lithic”” to denote a transition period con- 
necting the Palzolithic with the Neolithic 
Age. He considered them “both unfounded 
and misleading,” and adds: ‘We know 
not where or when the dawn of human 
civilization arosé, but it was probably long 
before the date of our river gravels, and 
in some part of the world more favoured 
by climate than Britain. Why, then, should 
we speak of British instruments as eolithic ?” 
(Ancient Stone Implements of Great Britain, 
p. 702, 1897). 

But this is by the way. Whatever name 
we call them by, these implements to which 
I am referring are the very oldest found on 
British soil. They belong to the river-drift, 
and are evidences of the existence of man in 
Britain at the commencement of the Qua- 
ternary epoch, when the Continent of Europe 
stretched westwards to Greenland, and our 
islands were a mid-Continental area, such as 
Germany is now. They are older than the 
cave implements, and take us back at least 
to the beginnings of the Paleolithic Age. 
They may, in fact, be called the prototypes of 
the later implements. They are generally 
smaller than these, and are made for use in 
the hand, not to be attached to a haft. Many 
of them are naturally split flints, worked from 
one side only, some so slightly that Sir John 
Evans doubted their human (or intelligent) 
shaping at all. He says: “Dr. Prestwich 
accepted as being of human manufacture 
flints with bruised and battered edges, which 
I and some others venture to regard as owing 
their shape to purely natural causes.” But 


among Mr. Harrison’s 4,000 or 5,000 speci- 
mens from the Ightham plateaux, even those 
most slightly worked are seen, when carefully 
examined, to bear evident traces of manipu- 
lation; the trimming or chipping is of a 





character such as could not have been pro- 
duced by accident or natural causes. As 
Mr. Quick, the former curator of the Horni- 
man Museum, Forest Hill, says: ‘“‘ Of course, 
it is one thing to handle and inspect them, 
and another to judge them from photographs 
or engravings, however good they may be. 
I must certainly say that I seem to see a 
purpose in the manner in which they were 
chipped, and they display a certain amount 
of intelligence” (/ournal of the British 
Archeological Association, vol. \vi., p. 336). 
In this I concur. Some of them resemble 
the scrapers formerly used by North Ameri- 
can Indians for dressing skins. These are 
sometimes very slightly chipped—in fact, the 
chipping is scarcely apparent ; but this is no 
doubt because their primitive owner found 
that the accidental form of the stone almost 
answered his requirements ; while, again, other 
specimens show a distinct design and object 
to be attained. 

It has been said that some of the speci- 
mens bear striated marks closely resembling 
those produced by glacial action. This cer- 
tainly goes to show that they belong to an 
inter-glacial period, which bears out what I 
previously said. Some stones are quite of 
a drawshave, or hollow scraper, shape, and 
would be employed for scraping the bark of 
a natural branch or stick. This is quite a 
common form. Other uses to which these 
proto-paleolithic implements, as I would 
prefer to call them, were adapted, to judge 
by their shapes, were hammering, breaking 
bones, chipping and trimming other stones, 
besides the scraping of skins, bones, and 
sticks, already mentioned. This no doubt 
brings before our minds the idea of a very 
primitive type of man, whose wants are few, 
and who probably lived largely on fruit and 
roots ; but it is exactly the life we should 
expect to be lived by our earliest ancestors. 
The colour of these implements is a charac- 
teristic dark brown, wherein they are easily 
distinguishable from the ochreous yellow of 
later paleolithic implements. The cutting 
edges are rounded off or blunted, and the 
chipping always appears on the opposite side 
to a good handgrip, for these earliest men 
had not yet advanced to the idea of hafting 
their implements, as I remarked above. Now 
comes in the remarkable circumstance that, 
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when we regard these rude mementoes of 
early man, bearing this fact in mind, that the 
chipping was always on the opposite side to 
a good handgrip, it is at once seen that quite 
as many of them are adapted for left-hand as 
for right-hand use. This is distinctly stated 
by Mr. Quick (Journal of the British Archeo- 
logical Association, vol. lvi., pp. 332-342), of 
whose account I have made large use in my 
description of these interesting relics of the 
presence of man in Britain so many years 
ago. He says: ‘‘ These implements taken 
generally are peculiar, and seem to be con- 
fined to a distinct area, being found on the 
plateau gravel at from 400 to 800 feet above 
the sea-level, and within twenty-four miles of 
Piccadilly,” in saying which he distinguishes 
between them and the river-drift implements 
found in other parts of the country rather 
more sharply than I should be inclined to 
do; but, on the other hand, from their 
marked characteristics I do not think we 
shall err in considering them the earliest of 
all, and I therefore agree with him that 
“here we have,” not “ undoubtedly,” but 
very probably, ‘ the cradle of early man” in 

Britain. 

He continues: “ Early man did not con- 
sider form of any importance ; two objects 
alone presented themselves to his simple 
intelligence, a handgrip and a usable-edged 
tool. He worked with both hands, as we 
know by the left-handed forms being almost 
or quite as numerous as the right-handed.” 
And again: ‘“ When one sees and handles a 
great number of specimens, some chipped for 
the left- as well as for the right-hand use, I 
think the natural or accidental form theory 
must fall to the ground.... No doubt 
some of these flirts are three-parts the work 
of Nature and one part the work of Art or 
man. Nature probably suggested the form. 
Some examples show much less working than 
others, but nevertheless have their place in 
the series” (Journal of the British Archao- 
logical Association, vol. lvi., pp. 339, 341, etc.). 

We conclude, therefore, that when man 
first appeared in Britain, the left lobe of his 
brain had not yet acquired its superiority 
over the right, and that he was naturally, 
and as a matter of course, ambidextrous. 

How long this state of things continued it 
is impossible to say. Probably, if the imple- 





ments from the drift in other parts of the 
country and on the Continent were ex- 
amined with the same amount of care that 
has been bestowed on these, they would be 
found to possess the same characteristics. 
Byt when we arrive at the cave implements 
and the relics of paleolithic man at a later 
stage, when he was contemporary with the 
reindeer and the mammoth, and with cave 
bears, lions, and hyenas, the matter becomes 
more complicated and more difficult to deter- 


_Mine, because by that time he no longer 


merely grasps his implement in his hand, 
but has learnt that power is increased by 
having it at a distance from his hand, and 
also that this may be accomplished by fasten- 
ing it to the end of a handle, which he does 
by attaching it with withes of dried grass or 
twigs and sinews of the beasts he has killed 
in the chase. In this case he might in- 
differently wield his weapon or ply his ,tool 
with either hand, or both, but we cannot tell. 

There is, however, another means by which 
we may be enabled to judge with more or 
less certainty whether palzolithic man re- 
tained that ambidextral capacity which we 
believe his earliest ancestors possessed. This 
means is found in his art. Some may per- 
haps smile, but it is well known to-day that 
palzolithic man was an artist, and that of 
no mean ability. 


(Zo be concluded.) 


SE 


Che Emden “Silver Creasure.”’ 


By J. B. WILLIAMs. 
——____— 


MDEN, the last town at the extreme 
north-west corner of the modern 
German Empire, is completely off 
the track of the tourist; yet it con- 
tains many interesting antiquities, and in its 
* Silber-schatz,”’ preserved in the Rathhaus, 
there are two pieces of silver-gilt plate of 
the Renaissance period, which are not only 
exceedingly beautiful, but also possess great 
interest for Britons. 

The first of these is a large cup with a 
cover adorned with allegorical figures in 
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relief, the whole surmounted by a statuette— 
the meaning of which is a little doubtful— 
being a splendid example of late sixteenth- 
century English work. This was presented 
to the town by the “ Merchant Adventurers” 
of London, and was brought to Emden by 
Syndic Dothias Wiarda and Ratsherr Samuel 
von Wingen on their return from a mission 
to London. The “ Merchant Adventurers’” 
Company’s letter, dated August 11, 1598, 
is still to be seen in the town’s archives. 
It refers to the cup as follows: ‘ Interim 
vero Cyathum hunc, quasi pignus aliquod 
nostre benevolentiz ac gratitudinis, in quo 
tantum animi ac amicitiz nobis propinamus, 
quantum a vestra Amplitudine in vos conferri 
vicissim postulamus.” 

The second piece of plate is even more 
remarkable, being nothing less than a large 
“nef” (I should doubt whether there is 
a finer example in existence). ‘This, tradition 
asserts, was presented to the town by Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and brought to the town by 
Hoitet Tiabhern, town councillor, sent by 
Anne ab Oldenburgh and Delmenhorst, 
Countess of Ost-Friesland, to negotiate a 
treaty with the Scots. The tradition seems 
to be borne out by the flag on the nef having 
engraved on it as device two tree-trunks 
arranged as a St. Andrew’s cross. Moreover, 
the treaty itself, dated September 26, 1557, 
is to be found in the Register of the Great 
Seal of Scotland, and mentions “ Hoiteth 
Tiabhorn.” The nef stands on a pedestal, 
from which a mermaid holds up the two- 
masted ship with her arms, the outside of 
the hull being decorated with tritons and 
dolphins. The rear-deck is two-storied: in 
the lower deck are three cannon and powder- 
barrels; on the upper deck are eight men, 
six of whom are carousing and two playing 
lutes. On the summit of the decks stands 
a silver figure of Fortune on a golden ball. 
The goddess has a flag in her hand. From 
the sides depend two silver anchors. Two 
soldiers stand on guard near the principal 
mast, up the ladders of which sailors are 
climbing. The sails and the flag on the 
top of all are expanded by the wind. 

The goldsmith’s mark on this beautiful 
work of art takes the form of a pineapple. 
German authorities, therefore, say that it 
came from the town of Augsburg, and have 





attempted to find another donor than Mary, 
Queen of Scots. Of course, Queen Mary 
was but a child at the time, and, moreover, 
was being educated in France. But no other 
donor has been suggested than the Dutch 
General, Werner du Bois, and the only 
reason for ascribing it to him is the fact of 
the St. Andrew’s cross taking the form of 
two tree-trunks. And, in the same collection, 
there is actually a handsome silver-gilt fruit- 
dish and cover, given by Werner du Bois, in 
the year 1603, to commemorate the fact of 
his having captured one of the outworks of 
Emden, called ‘Gretsyle,” in the previous 
year. The inscription in Dutch upon it 
states this fact, and the piece has also 
Du Bois’ coat-of-arms and crest, into which 
a tree-trunk does not enter. 

Perhaps Scottish antiquaries may be able 
to throw more light upon this interesting 


piece of plate. 


On Some Curious Carvings 
found in Did Churches. 


By GEORGE BAILEY. 

— 

I. 
HE minds of numbers of people 
have been greatly exercised as to 
the why and wherefore of the singu- 
larly comical and grotesque char- 
acter of many—one might, perhaps, say 
most—of the carvings on the choir-stalls and 
bench-ends still in existence in nearly all old 
churches; and it is an agreeable surprise, 
affording much gratification to the increasing 
numbers of persons who take an intelligent 
interest in these curious relics of days of old, 
that though there has been much wholesale 
and wanton destruction of such things, yet, 

after all, so much remains. 

In these short papers place can only be 
found for a few of these carvings that have 
come under the observation of the writer— 
a few “odds and ends” only of the large 
collection of such things that might be made 
did time and opportunity permit. As to the 
reason why such objects as many of them 
represent should have found a place in 
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churches, it may be said that some of them 
have, no doubt, a mystical, and others a 
symbolic, meaning; but, with a few 
historical and mythological exceptions, the 
fancy of the carvers can alone be held 
responsible for a great number of them. 
They are not all on the same level in merit, 
but none of them is wanting in cleverness, 
and the majority indicate artistic prescience 
and manipulatory skill of the highest order, 
while their supreme knowledge of how to 
make designs of a purely ornamental and 
conventional kind has not been excelled. 
It is remarkable that many of the ornamental 


runs the same human nature that we see 
around us to-day. 

Let us take, then, a few examples of what 
we have ventured to assume are caricatures 
of persons known well enough to the artists 
who carved them on the arms and misereres 
of the choir-stalls. Although it must be 
said that they are, as a rule, not at all com- 
plimentary to the looks of the individuals 
represented, there is still evidence enough 
that they have all been intended to hit off 
some characteristic features of actual faces. 
Here, in the first sketch (Fig. 1, first head 
in top row), is a head taken from the 




















FIG. I. 


accessories carved on the misericords of the 
choirs are examples of this beautiful and 
delicate work, when, from their situation 
under seats, they were seldom seen. This 
shows, at any rate, that it wis not “task 
work.” The men who did them are name- 
less, but their record is in the work they 
have left behind them. They were carica- 
turists, satirists, preachers, and exhibitors of 
the vices and follies of the times in which 
they lived; and so, in these wonderful 
records on wood, we are able to see what 
kind of people they were among whom they 
lived, And we see that through them all 


choir of St. Mary’s, King’s Lynn. It is 
carved within one of the arms, and not, 
as are most of those we have placed together 
here, on the turn or curve of the hand-rest. 
Most likely it represents the familiar features 
of a well-known functionary of the time. 
The prominent nose, thick under-lip, retiring 
chin, and low forehead, are indicative of a 
type not at all extinct in our own day, and 
there is a shallow cap on the head, suggesting 
an old and not ungenial verger. The two 
last heads in the second row are also from 
St. Mary’s—Bishop Spencer and a nun. 
The mitre of the Bishop has three points, 
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but whether there is any special reason for 
this difference of form, except the fancy of 
the carver, we cannot say. The arms of 
Bishop Le de Spencer are close by, within 
a bordure, on which are eight mitres of the 
usual shape. 

These two heads, the Bishop and the nun, 
are on the misereres at St. Mary’s, where 
there are numerous other heads, but of a 
less comic kind than those at St. Luke’s, 
Wellingborough, from which we have selected 
the last three in the top row and the first 
in the second row of sketches. The ugly head 
of a monk is evidently a caricature of some 
well-known, but, wefancy, not much respected, 
brother. Possibly the next head may have 
been intended for that of a jester, but the 
nose and the face generally have sustained 
so much damage as to render it hazardous 
to conjecture what it was like originally. 
The curiously tasselled cap, or collar, through 
which the face peeps out does not, perhaps, 
suggest more than that it was only an article 
of temporary attire. The bundle of four 
heads is even more difficult to understand. 
They are also much worn and broken—so 
much so that very little can be made out, 
the features are so much worn out and 
flattened. The first on the second row is 
one from the same series, and looks like one 
of those dubious individuals characterized 
by country-folk as not being ‘‘all there.” 
The other two heads were taken from the 
misereres at Higham-Ferrers. The female 
with an elaborate head-dress, and a male with 
a cap tied under his chin and an Edward II. 
style of beard, are both interesting examples 
of coverings for the head, and, moreover, 
are finely executed, as, indeed, are nearly all 
the very numerous carvings in that excep- 
tionally fine church, some more of which we 
hope to illustrate later on. 

We give now another example from 
Wellingborough (Fig. 2). It is on the south 
side, on the end or eastern arm, and our 
sketch shows it plainly, though the face 
of the angel is damaged by wear. We are 
at a loss as to the purpose or meaning 
of the cap or bag held by the figure on 
the breast. ‘There are upon it the remains 
of three escallop-shells, but what they refer 
to we are unable to say. They are not un- 
likely to be the badge of a prominent resident 


of the time, or, if the thing held represents 
a bag or wallet, it may allude to a pilgrimage. 
Wellingborough was held by the Abbey of 
Crowland in the reign of KingJohn. There 
is, however, a tradition that these stalls 
originally came to this church from a neigh- 
bouring abbey. This is not at all improbable, 
as many things were carried about to other 
places at the destruction of the monasteries, 





FIG. 2. 


and have so been preserved to our time; 
but nothing very definite can be said about 
their history in the absence of an inventory 
of the sales. We hope to return to this 
subject in future notes on this and other 
churches, and the curious and interesting 
carvings to be found in them, which will be 
illustrated by drawings made direct from the 
carvings. 
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Some Mld-Cime Visitors to 
Chetford. 


By W. G. CLARKE. 


ancien 


er——iOR hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
of years the inhabitants of the 
“4| settlement now known as Thetford 
guarded the most important entrance 
into Norfolk from the south and west of 
England. During all the long centuries that 
the fens were an impassable waste this was 
also the nearest land approach from the 
north. In those long-ago days, when men 
had perforce to be content with tools and 
weapons of stone, not having the knowledge 
of metal-working, the men who brought pro- 
ducts from the south-western portion of the 
island and bartered them for the beautiful 
black flint from Norfolk gradually came to 
follow an accustomed route, which became 
known as the Icknield Way. The country 
was practically undrained, so that it was 
necessary as far as possible to keep to the 
higher land ; wild beasts and robbers who 
haunted the woods made the open country 
preferable. The Icknield Way, therefore, 
along the whole of its course, from Dorset- 
shire to Norfolk, follows the chalk downs and 
the sandy heathland, coming from Newmarket 
to Thetford by way of Kentford, Icklingham, 
and ‘“ Marmansgrave,” entering the town 
southward of the present cemetery, and thence 
by “Chunk Hervey’s Grave” to the Nuns’ 
Bridges, and so by Castle Lane north-east- 
ward. The road to Bury probably followed 
the same route as to-day, connecting, how- 
ever, with the Icknield Way at Nuns’ Bridge, 
and not by the modern way past St. Mary’s 
Church. The Rushford road ran a quarter 
of a mile to the southward, and that to 
Euston went by Mill Lane and ‘Chunk 
Hervey’s Grave,” over the river at the 
Nunnery, and round the big sweep of heath- 
land at Great Snarehill. The ways to Croxton 
and Mundford are fairly well represented by 
the modern roads, while that to Brandon 
wandered over the warren much more cir- 
cuitously, going to the south of the ancient 
Warren Lodge. By these ways came visitors 
to the town in early times, although by the 
end of the seventeenth century the present 





high-roads to Norwich and Newmarket were 
almost generally used. 

When considering either local or national 
history, the nearer we get to our own time 
the more important do the centuries seem. 
The nineteenth century looms larger than 
all the others since the Norman Conquest, 
and the years since the Reformation more 
important than the preceding 1500. In 
looking backward, too, it is often forgotten 
that the races who have colonized England 
since the beginning of the Bronze Age— 
the Goidels, Brythons, Romans, Danes, 
Saxons, Normans, and cthers more recent 
—together only cover a period of less than 
4,000 years; while their predecessors of the 
Neolithic Age, with very different racial 
characteristics, dwelt here for a period which 
may have numbered hundreds of thousands 
of years. And before them came the men 
of the Paleolithic Age and their Eolithic 
predecessors, whose tenure of this part of 
Europe was of enormous duration. Yet of 
the visitors to this district in all that vast 
period before the Roman Invasion we know 
nothing except by induction, and of those 
—many of them, such as the Danes, very un- 
welcome visitors—who came in the thousand 
years before the Norman Conquest, we know 
little, except from the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
and a few similar sources. I must therefore 
limit my remarks to the period since the 
Norman Conquest, and even then the records 
increase as one gets nearer to the present 
day. 

From very early times Thetford appears 
to have been a royal residence, but the 
Saxon Kings who had so-called palaces here 
hardly come within the scope of this paper. 
Later on there were genuine royal visitors. 
King Edward I. and Queen Eleanor, with 
three of their daughters, were at Thetford 
on February 23, 1285; the King himself 
was here in 1294, 1296, 1298 (after his return 
from Flanders), 1299, 1300, 1302, and 1305 
—eight recorded visits for one King. On one 
of these occasions he was on his way to 
Norwich, on another to Ipswich, and on a 
third to Balsham and Royston. Twice he 
came from Ely via Bury, and on another 
occasion from Walsingham. The road 
between Thetford and Bury St. Edmund’s 
was that which he most frequently travelled 
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on his visits. Edward II. and Edward III. 
also visited Thetford. 

In 1381 came visitors of another descrip- 
tion altogether. It was the year of the 
“‘Peasants’ Rising” in East Anglia, with 
John Wrawe of Sudbury as leader. The 
standard of revolt was raised on June 12, 
and two days later the insurgents were at 
Bury, whence Wrawe sent a detachment to 
Thetford under the command of Geoffrey 
Parfray, Vicar of All Saints, Sudbury, with 
his Chaplain, Thomas, and fifteen others. 
On their arrival at Thetford they summoned 
the Mayor, Simon Barbour, and the chief 
burgesses, and levied tribute on the town to 
the extent of 40 marks of gold, threatening 
that, if the money were not at once paid, they 
would fetch John Wrawe and all his band 
from Bury and sack the town. With the 
exception of £4, all the money thus secured 
was given to Wrawe. It was also in this 
rebellion that the ‘Norfolk Levellers,” 

: headed by John Litester, sent Sir William 
Morley and Sir John Brewes to the Court 
to introduce three of Litester’s followers to 
Richard II. They passed through Thetford 
by the Icknield Way, but were met at Ick- 
lingham by Henry Spencer, Bishop of Nor- 
wich, who was on his way from Newmarket 
to his cathedral city, and promptly had the 
poor deputies beheaded. This remarkable 
manifestation of popular discontent was 
quickly suppressed, and in 1383 Richard II. 
and his Queen were visitors to Thetford. 

The Justices of the County of Norfolk 
met at Thetford in 1423 “ for the correction 
of such offences and riotes as of late have 
been doone in our citee of Norwyche,” but 
nothing appears to be known as to the result 
of their deliberations. Towards the end of 
the fifteenth century we come in contact 
with the writers of some of the Paston Letters, 
one of our chief sources of information as to 
domestic life in the provinces at that period. 
Margaret Paston, writing to John Paston in 
1451, said she had heard that Lord Molyns 
was likely to have a day against him at 
the forthcoming assizes at Thetford, and 
therefore put him on his guard, adding, “It 
is good to beware of the false.” In the year 
following John Clopton wrote to Jobn Paston, 
and made an appointment to be with him 
at Thetford, “Seynt Markis day next 
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comyng.” A forecast, which we may suppose 
was fulfilled, was contained in.a letter from 
Margaret to John Paston in 1454. She 
there states that “‘my Lord of Norffolk and 
other, with grette pupill (people),” were 
expected to be in the town. There were 
disturbances in 1461 similar to those of the 
‘Peasants’ Rising,” and John Paston the 
younger stated: ‘Most pepill owt of this 
cuntre have took wages, seying thei woll goo 
up to London; but thei have no capteyn, 
ner rewler assigned be the commissioners to 
awayte upon, and so thei stragyll abowte be 
themself, and be lyklynes are not like to 
come at London half of them. And men 
that come from London sey there have not 
passid Thetford, not passyng cccc.” Mar- 
garet Paston was herself at Thetford in 1462, 
for the superscription on a letter is “‘ Wretyn 
in hast at Thetford, at xj of the clok in the 
nyth.” She was a splendid type of the loyal 
wife and mother, at once the heroine and 
the good angel of the family, to whom her 
husband writes with absolute trust. It is 
impossible to give all the Thetford references 
in the Paston Letters, but in 1464 John 
Pampynge wrote from Thetford to John 
Paston on the assize day, and mentioned 
that there were fewer people than for three 
years previously. He added that the only 
Judge present was Sir Peter Ardern, Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer, and a Justice of the 
Common Pleas in 1448, retaining the judge- 
ship after 1462, when a new Chief Baron 
was appointed. In the same letter the 
writer stated that ‘‘ Wymondham is here, and 
was at the shirehous this day and the Kyngs 
livery abought his nekke and ther stood be 
the juge while a lettir of the King’s was red.” 
This letter was to the effect that risings against 
the peace, and oppressors of the people, 
should be punished. The Wymondham 
mentioned was he who purchased the Fel- 
brigg estate near Cromer, where he died in 
1475, and was buried in the house of the 
Augustine Friars at Norwich. 

That a fifteenth-century Earl of Oxford 
was probably at Thetford is indicated by 
a letter which he wrote to Margaret Neville, 
daughter of the Earl of Salisbury, in 1471. 
In it he said: “Also ye shall send to the 
Pryor of Thetford and byd hym send me the 
sum of gold that he seyd that I should have. 
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Also sey to hym by thys token that I schewyd 
hym the fyrst Prive Seale,” etc. A visitor 
came to Thetford with pomp and ceremony 
in 1483, for Sir John Howard, on becoming 
Lord Howard and Duke of Norfolk, made 
a progress into the county of Norfolk, and 
appears to have stayed at Thetford for some 
time. In his Household Book there is an 
item: ‘The costes of Thetford drew in 
vetell xxiiijs. jd.” This Duke was slain on 
Bosworth Field, buried at Leicester, then at 
Thetford Cluniac Priory, and at the Disso- 
lution his remains were removed to Fram- 
lingham Church, Suffolk. The last reference 
from the Paston Letters is contained in a 
communication from Sir Edmund Beding- 
field to John Paston, dated May 16, 1487. 
He says: “I understand Sir Wylliam Bolen” 
(thatis, of Blickling) “‘and Sir Harry Heydon” 
(of Baconsthorpe, who had been Steward of 
the Household to the Duchess of York) 
“were at Thetforde in to Kente ward but 
they returnyd in to Norffolk a geyne; I thynke 
they wull not go thys jorney, yff the Kynge 
nede.”’ In April of the same year Henry VII. 
was at Thetford, and again ten years later, 
when the following item appeared in the 
Privy Purse expenses: ‘‘ Offering on Satur- 
day and Sunday 6th August at Thetford 
13/4.” 

Sir Nicholas le Strange of Hunstanton 
and his servant, Eustace Rolfe, were at Thet- 
ford on May 16, 1550, and appear to have 
stayed at the White Hart Inn, which still 
stands in White Hart Street. The servant 
kept the accounts, and four entries relate to 
this Thetford visit. He paid 8d. “to a boy 
at Thetford for the carrying of a lett" to Mr. 
Woodhouse of Breckells.”” For a supper for 
six persons he paid 3s. 6d., and the expenses 
of Sir Nicholas included 8d. “ for wyne and 
appells, breade and beere,”’ which he had in 
his chamber on first coming to the inn. The 
last item is a payment of 8d. “‘to the wyffe 
of the Wyghte Harthe in Thetforde for the 
hyre of a boye and a horse to Canselors of 
Harlynge.” 

The Zurich Letters, published by the 
Parker Society, contain a letter written at 
Thetford on May 23, 1561, when he was on 
his visitation, from Bishop Parkhurst of Nor- 
wich to Henry Bullinger. 

In spite of a widely prevalent belief to the 


contrary, Queen Elizabeth seems to have 
been in Thetford on one occasion only. 
This was in 1578, when she made a progress 
into Norfolk. On August 10 she was the 
guest of Mr. Edward Rookwood, at Euston 
Hall. He had joined with the Roman 
Catholic gentry of Suffolk in protesting their 
loyalty, and abjuring the Papal power of 
deposing Sovereigns ; yet a few years later he 
was charged as a Popish recusant, fined a 
large sum, ruined in estate, and imprisoned 
in Bury Gaol, where he died. Later in the 
month Queen Elizabeth came from Ken- 
ninghall to Thetford, and was the guest of 
Sir Edward Clere (son-in-law of Sir Richard 
Fulmerston, who founded the Grammar 
School at Thetford) at the Nunnery. On 
the 26th the Queen held a Privy Council 
there, and the Mayor and Corporation pre- 
sented her with a silver cup, containing 
46 7s. 6d.—probably the contribution due 
from the borough as part of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. 

In 1599 William Kemp, a comic actor of 
high reputation, danced the Morris from 
London to Norwich, passing through Thet- 
ford on the way, and the following year he 
published a curious pamphlet concerning 
his exploits, entitling it Kemp's Nine Daies’ 
Wonder: Performed ina Daunce from London 
to Norwich. In this he states: “Upon 
Fryday morning I set on towardes Thetford, 
dancing that tenne mile in three houres ; for 
I left Burysomewhat after seaven in the morn- 
ing, and was at Thetford somewhat after ten 
that same forenoone. But, indeed, con- 
sidering how I had been booted the other 
journeys before, and that all this way, or the 
most of it, was over a heath, it was no great 
wonder ; for I far’d like one that had escaped 
the stocks and tride the use of his legs to 
out-run the constable; so light were my 
heeles, that I counted the ten mile no better 
than a leape. At my entrance into Thetford 
the people came in great numbers to see me; 
for there were many there being Size time. 
The noble Gentleman, Sir Edwin Rich, gave 
me entertanment in such bountifull and 
liberal sort, during my continuance there 
Satterday and Sunday, that I want fitte 
words to expresse the least part of his worthy 
usage of my unworthiness ; and to conclude 
liberally as hee had begun and continued, at 
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my departure on Monday his worship gave 
me five pound.” 

James I. was frequently at Thetford for 
hunting, shooting, and hawking. He arrived 
in the town at the end of February, 1604-5, 
and on March 3 the Earl of Worcester, who 
was one of the King’s party, writing to Lord 
Cranborne, said his Majesty was very ill 
with a cold, which he attributed to long-con- 
tinued sharpness of the air. Continuing, he 
stated: “ He lykethe exceeding well of the 
contrey and ys resolvd for certayn to stay 
these five dayes in this town.” Although he 
was greatly disturbed by the populace intru- 
ding upon his sports, it seems improbable 
that the reason given by Thomas Martin, 
F.S.A., the historian of Thetford, as to the 
discontinuance of the visits being due to 
insults received from a farmer over whose 
land he had ridden, is true. Writing from 
Baynard Castle to the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
Rowland Whyte said: “The King is at 
Thetford, and is soe farre in love with the 
pleasures of that place as he meanes to have a 
house there.” In the autumn of 1608 the 
King is said to have been welcomed to 
Thetford by three cormorants on the church 
steeple, and in the year following seems to 
have bought a house there from Sir William 
Berwick, who, on July 8, had a warrant of 
“ £1,000 for a house at Thetford for the 
King’s recreation.” Mr. H. F. Killick has 
conclusively shown that part of this building 
forms the present ‘“ King’s House.” On 
July 24 Lady Berwick and her son were 
granted the custody of this house for life, 
receiving 12d. a day for keeping the house 
and 12d. a day for keeping the garden. The 
Duke of Wiirtemberg-Mumpelgard came to 
England on a mission in 1610, and one of 
his suite, Hans Jacob Wurmsser von Ven- 
denheyn, kept a diary, in which he records 
that the party joined the King at Thetford. 
The following day they attended church 
(probably St. Peter’s) in celebration of the 
delivery from assassination by Count Gaury. 
After service they went hare-hunting. The 
King was also at Thetford in 1612-13, 1616, 
1618, and 1620. 

Drayton, the poet, appears to have visited 
the town about the last-named date, or he 
would scarcely have written so accurately of 
the district. He says: 





This Waveney sung before, and Ouse the Less, 
whose spring 

Towards Ouse the Greater points, and down by 
Thetford glides, 

Where the clear Thet receives her glory that divides 

With a new-named Town, as wondrous glad that 
she 

For frequency of late so much esteem’d should be, 

Where since their confluent floods so fit for hawking 


lye 
And store of fowl intice skill’d Falconers there to fly. 


Then came the Cromwellian period, and 
visitors were military. On March 20, 1642, 
Cromwell wrote to the chief constables of 
the Hundred of Holt (Norfolk) ordering 
them to give warning to all such in their 
Hundred as found cuirassiers under the com- 
mand of Sir William Paston, Bart., to appear 
at Thetford on the following Monday, ready 
to march away under the command of Cap- 
tain Robert Rich for the defence of the 
County of Norfolk. Writing from Cambridge 
on June 23, 1644, Henry Mildmay and six 
others addressed a communication to Sir 
John Hobart, requesting the Deputy-Lieu- 
tenants of Norfolk to advance speedily all 
their forces to Thetford and Brandon, and 
to adjourn their committee to the place of 
the soldiers’ rendezvous, the soldiers to bring 
a fortnight’s pay with them. On either or 
both of these occasions it is possible that 
St. Mary’s Church was used by troops as a 
stable, as recorded by Thomas Martin. There 
was one unwilling visitor to Thetford in 1644, 
for the constable of West Dereham and Rox- 
ham, in an account furnished to the author- 
ities had this item: ‘ For pressing a soldier, 
carrying him to Thetford, where he was 
released, 3/4.” 

Then came days of religious persecution, 
but willing martyrs were always to be found. 
Henry Fell, one of the best known of the 
early members of the Society of Friends, 
came to Thetford as an itinerant preacher in 
1660. He was taken before the Mayor, who 
had him imprisoned, publicly whipped, and 
expelled from the borough bounds, being 
handed on by the constable of one parish to 
that of the next all the way from Thetford to 
Lancashire. In the warrant Fell was de- 
scribed as “an idle vagrant person, and a 
seducer of the people, a very suspitious 
Jesuited deluder, and one who denyeth ye 
Oathe of Allegeance and Supremacy,” and 
2Q2 
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further as a “ wandering rogue.” Itinerant 
preachers were evidently viewed with dis- 


favour. Nevertheless, in a letter subsequently 
written to his sister from Aldeburgh, Fell said 
that he would ‘‘next First-day be again at 
Thetford.” 

About this time another visitor is men- 
tioned in the Paston Letters. On Septem- 
ber 15, 1675, Lord Yarmouth, writing to his 
wife, said: ‘‘We dined at Newmarket, and 
thence by sunset got safe to Thetford, where 
I was entertained with the ringing of the 
bells, and immediately by a most civil visit 
from the Mayor in his formalities, with all 
his brethren, who stayed with me about half 
an hour, and drunk the King’s, the Duke’s, 
and the Lord Marshall’s healths. ‘The doctor 
of the town, who is now with me at mutton 
and onions, came along with them.” Another 
of the Paston Letters, written by Matthew 
Peckover at Oxnead on December 4, 1676, 
and addressed to Lord Yarmouth, contains 
the following: ‘‘ Not far from Elden a mes- 
senger from the Corporation of Thetford I 
met, who inquired where the hearse was ; 
presently appeared several persons upon their 
horses, and Sir Thomas Gorrell, his lady, 
and Mrs. Tasburgh, Captain Harbord’s lady, 
Captain Cupley in their coaches; thus ac- 
companied to the entrance of Thetford Town, 
where stood the Mayor and his Brethren in 
their habits, and solemnly attended the 
corps the length of their liberty, the Bells 
tolling all the while.” 

John Evelyn, the diarist, was on a visit to 
the Earl of Arlington at Euston Hall in 1677, 
and in September wrote : “I went to Thetford, 
the Burrough Towne, where stand the ruines 
of a religious house ; there is a round moun- 
taine artificially raised, either for some castle 
or monument, which makes a pretty land- 
scape: as we went and return’d a tumbler 
showed his extraordinary addresse in the 
Warren. I also saw a Decoy and was much 
pleas’d with the stratagem.” 

The Duke of York landed at Great Yar- 
mouth in 1681, and made a triumphal pro- 
gress through Norfolk. ‘ Ye King’s coaches 
met him at Thetford.” Four years later a 
distinguished visitor came from another 
direction. William Lloyd (a Welshman) was 
translated from the See of Peterborough to 
Norwich, and, writing to ArchbishopSancroft, 


he said: “At Thetford I received a kind 
visit from Mr. Mayor and his brethren, who 
(in their formalities) accompanied me to my 
coach.” 

For the Thetford Assizes in 1690 and 
1693 Lord Chief Justice Holt (who is buried 
at Redgrave, Suffolk) came with Justice 
Rokeby. His college friends are said to 
have been dissipated. One was brought 
before him for felony, and the Lord Chief 
Justice, visiting him in gaol, asked about his 
oldcompanions. The reply he received was: 
‘*Ah, my lord, they are all hanged but myself 
and your lordship.” His “learned brother,” 
Sir Thomas Rokeby, was “a competent 
judge, and a man of profound piety.” Other 
noted Judges who have been at the Lent 
Assizes for the County of Norfolk—held at 
Thetford until 1833— were Lord Chief 
Justice Willes, who was there in 1739; Sir 
Thomas Parker, Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer, in 1747; the Hon. Henry Bathurst 
(afterwards Lord Chancellor and Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council) in 1765; Sir William 
Blackstone, of Commentaries fame, in 1777 ; 
Lord Loughborough, Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, and afterwards Lord Chan- 
cellor, in 1781; Sir James Eyre (afterwards 
Lord Chief Justice) in 1782 ; Lord Eldon, 
Lord Chief Justice, in 1801; Baron Alvanley, 
Lord Chief Justice, in 1802; Lord Ellen- 
borough, Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, in 1807 ; Sir Robert Dallas, who held 
the same office, in 1818; Sir Richard 
Richards, Lord Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer, in 1822; and Lord Chief Justice 
Abbott in 1824. Many other noted Judges 
came to Thetford to conduct the Assizes, but, 
it is obviously impossible to give the com- 
plete list. 

Among the manuscripts of the Duke ot 
Portland preserved at Welbeck Abbey is an 
account of the tour of the second Earl of 
Oxford in the Eastern Counties in 1737. 
On December 31 he wrote: ‘‘ We went from 
this place (Diss) to Thetford, two small miles 
from Euston ; the inn very well considering 
the place from whence we came. The town 
of Thetford is very poor and mean, much 
decayed, as I was told, of late years, many 
houses dropping down not worth repairing. 
About this town Mr. Robinson and his com- 
pany shot so many partridges that the people 
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will, I believe, never forget them, near a 
thousand birds.” 

Though there is no record in his wonder- 
ful Journal that he ever preached in the 
town, John Wesley seems to have been there 
ten or a dozen times between 1757 and 1773, 
chiefly on his way from Newmarket or Laken- 
heath to Norwich. On November 24, 1757, 
he wrote: ‘‘ A man had spoken to me the 
last week as I was going through Thetford, 
and desired me to preach at Lakenheath, 
near Mildenhall, in Suffolk. I now purposed 
so to do and rode thither from Thetford.” 

About 1790 Sir Robert Buxton, of Shad- 
well Court, was a frequent visitor to Thetford. 
From his Household Book (in the Norwich 
Free Library), it appears that when his hair 
was cut by the Thetford barber it cost him 
2s. 6d., though it should not be forgotten 
that Sir Robert was one of the members of 
Parliament for the borough. In 1790 he 
attended Thetford Assizes, a turnpike-meet- 
ing dinner, and the “Free and Friendly 
Club” at the White Hart. He was also a 
subscriber to the wool fair, the Bell coffee- 
house, the ‘‘Game Meeting at ye George,” 
and at Christmas gave a guinea to the 
Thetford ringers, and half-a-guinea to the 
“ Thetford Music.” 

In 1801 came to Thetford the Mr. Pratt 
whose Gleanings in England (in three 
volumes) are not so well known as they 
deserve to be. In the course of a long 
description of the antiquities of the place, he 
says: ‘‘Mr. Martin’s description of the town, 
though it still gives the general figure, does 
by no means present the particular features ; 
for though it is true that the buildings are 
still neither uniformly elegant nor the streets 
regular, it has not now the air of a decayed 
village; for the interspersure of genteel 
houses and ample shops prevail over the 
poorer buildings; and from the spirit of 
improvement in every English town, the latter 
will gradually be supplied, either by more 
uniform cottages, or purchased for more 
beneficial purposes.” 

The annual wool fair also attracted dis- 
tinguished visitors at this time. Those 
present in 1805 were Mr. T. W. Coke, after- 
wards first Earl of Leicester (who founded it 
in 1792), the Earls of Bristol and Albemarle, 
and others. On September 13, 1819, the 
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Duke of Grafton visited the town to lay the 
foundation-stone of the pump-room of the 
Chalybeate Spa, and the next month the 
Duke of Gloucester was among the visitors. 
In 1835 the Duchess of Kent and the young 
Princess Victoria passed through the town 
on their way from Holkham to visit the 
Duke of Grafton at Euston. Whilst at 
Thetford the carriage stopped in the court- 
yard of the Bell Hotel, where some repairs 
were done by a local coachmaker. 

My list of ‘old-time visitors” may fitly 
conclude with James Grigor, who came to 
the town in 1841, when seeking material 
for his astern Arboretum. He said: 
“Tourists and topographers have done no 
justice to this borough, for it is one of the 
most charming towns in England.” With 
that opinion many will most cordially agree. 


<a 
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One of the first schools—if 
not actually the first—founded 
in Edward VI.’s reign was that 
at Coventry, of which Philemon 
Holland was an early head- 
master. It was founded by 
John Hales, who converted 
St. John’s Hospital, of which 
he received a free grant in 
1548, into a free school. The 
beginnings of a school library were made 
in 1601. In one of the old catalogues 
“Mr. Arnold” is referred to as master 
“cum instauraretur Bibliotheca, anno D. 
1602.” The first donor of books was 
Richard Randall, of Coventry, and his 
example was followed by several of his 
fellow-citizens and others, so that in a few 
years the library had a considerable number 
of books. Considering the historical interest 
of the collection, and the nature of some of 
the books, it is surprising that the library was 
not preserved for Coventry. In November, 
1908, however, the books, most of which had 
got into a very dilapidated condition, were 
sold by auction. 
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Some forty or fifty lots were bought by 
Mr. P. M. Barnard, M.A., the well-known 
second-hand bookseller of Dudley Road, 
Tunbridge Wells, and full descriptions thereof 
appear in his recently issued “ Catalogue of 
Early English Books,” to which I am indebted 
for the particulars given above. An interest- 
ing feature of some of these books is that they 
still retain the names of the donors fastened 
on the sides beneath horn coverings, and 
many of them retain appearances of their 
having originally been chained. A folio 
Cicero, De Officiis, from the second press 
of John of Westfalia, Louvain (1483)—a very 
rare edition, of which there is no copy in the 
British Museum—which is complete in text, 
though showing sundry repaired mutilations, 
is specially interesting as containing the 
signatures of many of the members of the 
school. 
ed x 5 

‘‘When the volume came into my hands,” 
says Mr. Barnard, “ only one of the original 
oak boards remained, and the leather which 
covered it had become loose. I have had 


the old binding reset, and a second oak 
board made and covered with leather blind 
tooled. The upper cover, with the original 


leather, is in very fair condition; it is tooled 
in lozenge-shaped compartments. Several 
small stamps are used, including a square 
one of a wyvern, and a lozenge-shaped one 
of a pelican feeding its young. The volume 
was the gift of Henry Pakeman, and has a 
vellum label on the cover with the following 
inscription in Gothic characters: ‘Ex dono 
Henrici | Pakeman Decembris 3° | Anno 
dni 1601.’ The entry in the Donors’ Book 
is as follows: ‘ Henricus Packman Verbi dei 
p’dicator dd Narsi Interpretacon. in Offic. 
Cie."” 
& a &* 

One of the most interesting signatures is that 
of John Davenport, born at Coventry in 1597, 
who is well known in the Puritan annals of 
New England as one of the founders of the 
colony of New Haven at Quinnipiac in April, 
1638. In 1668 he was ordained pastor of 
the first church at Boston, and died on 
March 13, 1669-70. Many other names 
of both local and general interest appear in 
the book. Mr. Barnard’s catalogue, with its 
careful collations and able annotations, is 


of great interest to both American and British 
bibliophiles. 
&* s& &* 

Mr. Henry Frowde is about to publish Zhe 
Ruins of Fountains Abbey, written “in simple 
language for the unlearned,” by the Rev. 
A. W. Oxford, M.A., M.D., with illustrations 
by Mr. J. Reginald Truelove, A.R.I.B.A. 
The same publisher is issuing 4 History 
of Abingdon, by Mr. James Townsend, with 
illustrations. The book covers a period of 
more than twelve centuries, and embodies 
the results of much original research. 


~~ FS & 
It is pleasant to find that the example which 
has been set in several counties and districts 
of working out the detailed history of the great 
Civil War locally is being followed in other 
important counties. Mr. Charles Thomas- 
Stamford, M.A., F.S.A., Vice-Chairman of 
the Council of the Sussex Archeological 
Society, has in the press for early publication 
by the Chiswick Press Sussex in the Great 
Civil War and the Interregnum, 1642-60. 
The book will be fully illustrated, and a 
copious index is promised. Any profits 
from the sale of the work will be given to 
the Barbican House Fund of the Sussex 
Archeological Society. 

& &* &* 
I have heard with considerable interest of the 
formation of the Morant Club, a purely Essex 
organization, which is to consist of a chair- 
man, a treasurer, two honorary secretaries, 
not more than three honorary members, and 
not more than thirty-three ordinary members 
—that is to say, not more than forty members 
in all. There are still a few vacancies, I 
believe, in the list of ordinary members. 
The chairman is that veteran Essex arche- 
ologist, Mr. Henry Laver, F.S.A., the treasurer 
is Mr. M. E. Hughes-Hughes, and the secre- 
taries are Mr. Miller Christy and Mr. Francis 
W. Reader. The Club is not intended to 
compete with, or supplant in any way what- 
ever, either of the two County Scientific 
Societies, the Essex Archzeological Society 
and the Essex Field Club, but is intended 
to assist and work for both. 

& * ad 
In the rules, as adopted at the inaugural 
meeting, the object of the new organiza- 
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tion is stated to be “the Investigation, by 
means of careful Excavation and Survey, 
of Mounds and Barrows, Camps and other 
Ancient Earthworks, Living-sites and Burial- 
sites of Early Man, Lake-dwellings, the 
Foundations of Castles and Monastic Houses, 
and other Earthworks and Sites of special 
Archeological or Antiquarian interest in the 
County of Essex, but not elsewhere.” The 
rules and constitution of the Club appear to 
have been carefully framed with a view to 
helpful and effective field-work, and the 
printed list of barrows, mounds, sites, etc., 
which the Club hopes to investigate in the 
course of time shows that there is ample 
scope for the exertions of its members. It 
deserves the support of Essex working 
archeologists, and I heartily wish it success. 
* »* & 
I note with deep regret the death on July 2 
of Dr. Frederick James Furnivall, at the age 
of 86. Dr. Furnivall’s labours are gratefully 
known to all scholars. It is difficult to over- 
estimate the debt students and scholars owe 
to the man who founded the Early English 
Text, the Chaucer, the Ballad, and the Wiclif 
Societies. His work for and in connection 
with the Oxford English Dictionary was 
incessant and of the greatest value. He 
also founded the New Shakspere, Shelley, 
and Browning Societies ; but these were not 
productive of unmixed good, nor were they 
as successful in any way as the other societies 
named. Dr. Furnivall’s enthusiasm and 
even his partisanship sometimes outran his 
discretion, but the good he did was immense 
and widespread. Personally, he was one of 
the kindest and most generous of men, ever 
ready to help in a really wonderful variety of 
good works, for his work as a scholar re- 
vealed only one aspect of a many-sided man. 
Another death which I record with sorrow 
is that of Major Martin Hume, which 
occurred on July 1. Major Hume was a 
well-known writer on Spain and on Spanish 
historical subjects, and on English history of 
the Elizabethan period. His knowledge of 
Spain was remarkable, and he was one of the 
first authorities on the subject. In addition 
to his historical works—he had between 
twenty and thirty books to his credit—he 
was a prolific writer in English and Spanish 
publications. 


A full description of the excavations at the 
Glastonbury Lake-Village, Somerset, made 
between 1892 and 1907, is to be published 
in two royal quarto volumes by the Glaston- 
bury Antiquarian Society. It is being pre- 
pared by the discoverer of the site, Mr. 
Arthur Bulleid, F.S.A., and by Mr. H. St. 
George Gray. Dr. Robert Munro will con- 
tribute an introductory chapter, and various 
scientific reports will be furnished by Dr. 
Boyd Dawkins, Dr. C. W. Andrews, Mr. 
Clement Reid, and the late Dr. J. H. Glad- 
stone. There will be about seventy full-page 
and folding plates, and abundant illustration 
in the text. Considering how vivid a picture 
of native life before the arts of Rome pene- 
trated to the West of England has been 
revealed by the Glastonbury Lake-Village, 
and its consequent importance in the history 
of pre-Roman Britain, and considering, also, 
how systematically the site was explored, the 
forthcoming volumes promise to be of quite 
exceptional value. Enquiries and sub- 
scribers’ names should be sent to Mr. H. St. 
George Gray, Taunton Castle, Somerset. 


5 ad eH & 
On July 18 and 19 Major Glendining sold a 
number of interesting letters and documents 
relating to Scotland, recently discovered. 
Many of these referred to the levies imposed 
for the armies of Charles I. and Crom- 
well; and one series, signed by James II. 
and the Old Pretender, to the Stewarts of 
Appin, began immediately after the Deposi- 
tion and ended just before Culloden. 

ed 5 ad 5 
The Huntingdon Fost is printing the early 
baptism entries (from 1558 to 1599) of the 
register of All Saints, Huntingdon. The first 
part appeared on June 11. 

&* Bd a 
The Cairo correspondent of the Standard, in 
a communication dated July 1, reports that 
a record of very great interest concerning the 
celebrated siege of Jerusalem by Vespasian’s 
army, under the command of Titus, has been 
discovered in Upper Egypt, consisting of a 
wooden panel, with raised borders, or frame, 
bearing a Latin inscription of some fifty lines, 
of which thirty-seven are still perfectly legible. 

es HF SF 


“Apart from its historical importance,” says 
the correspondent, ‘“‘this relic, with the 
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exception of the tablets found at Pompeii, 
containing some accounts of a banker there, 
is the most valuable specimen of Roman 


caligraphy extant. The contents of the text, 
however, are what will be considered the 
chief result of this acquisition, because they 
embody the formal enregistration of the dis- 
charge, after long, active service under the 
eagles, of a veteran who, as one of the Tenth 
Fretensis Legion, had taken a distinguished 
part in the Jewish campaign, and was present 
at the investment and sack of Jerusalem, that 
city, Hiersolyma, being specially mentioned.” 
&* 

“ The name of the old warrior was M. Valerius 
Quadratus, and in the newly recovered docu- 
ment he formally attests that it is a duplicate 
of an Imperial edict promulgated in his 
favour, and in that of some other comrades 
in the legion, by the Emperor Domitian, by 
the hands of the Imperial Legate, Sextus 
Hormetidius Campanus, in December, A.D.93. 
One copy of this honourable discharge was, 
the tablet states, deposited in the proper 
temple for containing such archives at Rome, 
as was the custom with all such military deeds 
registering completion of service, whilst the 
other had been forwarded from Rome to the 
Governor of Egypt, M. Junius Mettius Rufus, 
and was kept in the Chancery at Alexandria. 
It is of this Egyptian edition of his discharge 
that Quadratus, on his panel record, gives us 
a copy, which he had made upon July 2, 
A.D. 94, at Alexandria.” 


Bad &* * 
‘‘ The old soldier had probably been recruited 
in Egypt, because it is known that before the 
Jewish war the Fretensis Legion was stationed 
there. He retired with his three children to 
end his days at the little town of Philadelphia 
in the Fayum. There, amid the ruins of his 
house, among a number of papyrus documents 
of the second century, the panel he doubtless 
prized was found. This would seem to show 
that the residence was occupied by his children 
after his decease. Many Roman military di- 
plomas, somewhat similar to this one, have 
been found, but for some special reason the 
new document is more lengthy, containing 
many names of consuls and officials, and a 
fuller text, and is also attested by the names 
of nine witnesses. Moreover, it describes 
that the three children of Quadratus, who 





were all born during his military service, and 
therefore at a time when he could not be 
legally married, were accorded the valued 
right of Roman citizenship as if born in true 
wedlock. Other memorial inscriptions have 
been found of officers who took part in the 
famous Palestine campaign, usually styled 
therein the ‘ Bellum Judaicum’; but this is 
the first authentic contemporary document 
emanating from a soldier actually engaged 
in the siege of Jerusalem and referring to 
that event, thus confirming the statements 
of Josephus and the classic historians.” 
BIBLIOTHECARY. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHASOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES, 


WE have received vol. xiii. of the Zramsactions of 
the Thoroton Society. The first part is occupied, as 
usual, by an account of the Summer Excursion and 
Winter Meeting, including the short papers read at 
the various stopping places. Those read on the 
former occasion relate to the ruined Priory of Mat- 
tersey, the churches at Everton, Clayworth, Sturton- 
le-Steeple, Littleborough, and South Leverton, and 
to the history of Littleborough, where Roman remains 
have been found, and which is believed to be identical 
with Tiovulfincacester, the scene of the memorable 
baptism of a large number of people by Paulinus. 
The papers read at the Winter Meeting were an 
account of the artist Richard Parkes Bonington, a 
native of Nottingham, by Mr. R. Mellors; “‘ The 
Old Inns of Brewhouse Yard,” by Mr. H. Gill—an 
interesting contribution to the topographical history 
of a picturesque part of the town of Nottingham— 
and a careful account of ‘‘ The Manors of Cotgrave,” 
by Mr. T. M. Blagg. The second part contains four 
good papers on local topics. Mr. J. Granger con- 
tributes the fourth of his series of articles on ‘‘ The 
Old Streets of Nottingham,” evidently the result of 
much labour, and full of carefully worked out detail. 
‘* Some Cartwright Records,” by Mrs. G. Cartwright, 
includes some seventeenth-century letters and extracts 
from an eighteenth-century diary, which are both 
amusing and suggestive. Interesting particulars are 
given concerning ‘‘ Labrador” Cartwright (1739- 
1819), whose magnum opus was Transactions on the 
Coast of Labrador, in three vols.; and of Major 
Cartwright—a famous Radical in the later decades 
of the eighteenth century. The remaining papers 
are an account of recent excavations at Nottingham 
Castle, by Mr. F. W. Dobson, and a brief note by 
Dr. Davies Pryce on a recent exploration of ‘‘ The 


























Moorfield Mound, Oxton,” which, heretofore supposed 
to be a barrow, has been proved to be a mound of 
natural formation. The volume contains no fewer 
than twenty-eight admirable plates, and in every 
way reflects great credit on the Nottinghamshire 
society. 


The Friends’ Historical Society have issued as their 
‘*Journal Supplement,” No. 8 (price 4s. 6d.), Zxtracts 
from State bapers relating to Friends, a first series 
covering the period from 1654 to 1658—that is, from 
the first mention of Quakers to the death of Oliver 
Cromwell. The extracts have been transcribed by 
Miss Charlotte Fell Smith, who is engaged, we are 
glad to note, on the preparation of a further series. 
This is the first time that the documents in the 
Record Office have been thoroughly examined for 
references to early Quaker history, and the results 
amply justify the labour. It will surprise many to 
learn that ‘‘ Friends exerted themselves eagerly to 
obtain the appointment, as Justices, of persons whom 
they knew to be inclined to fairness and good ruling.” 
They even sometimes sent up to the Commonwealth 
Council lists of the names of those whom they con- 
sidered suitable for appointment. The reason is 
plain—the local treatment of Quakers depended 
largely on the attitude of mind, even the whim or 
fancy, of the magistrates before whom they were 
brought. The records here given, often painful 
enough, show that persecution was more popular 
locally than nationally. There are several orders by 
Cromwell or his Council ordering that fines inflicted 
on Quakers in this place or that by local courts shall 
not be estreated, or that those imprisoned shall be 
set at liberty ; and generally the Council appears to 
have wished to mitigate the hardships inflicted upon 
the early Friends by their own neighbours and fellow 
country-folk. It is noteworthy to find it stated in 
a letter of January 15, 1656-57, referring to the harsh 
sentence on James Nayler by the Parliament, that 
“the Protr writt a letter for some moderation, but 
the house would not harken to it.” These Zxtracts 
are, indeed, abundantly interesting from many points 
of view, and we shall hope soon to welcome a second 
series. The volume is admirably printed, and has 
been supplied wit a good index by Mr, Norman 
Penney, and a brief intr duction concerning the 
Record Office by Mr. R. A. Roberts, 
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PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHASOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


SociETY OF ANTIQUARIES, /ume 16.—Mr. C. R. 
Peers read a paper on ‘‘ The Stone Bridge at Hamp- 
ton Court Palace, and its Proposed Restoration by 
H.M. Office of Works.” The bridge was built in 
1535-36, and the accounts referring to its erection 
being fortunately extant, the missing parts—z.c., the 
embattled parapet and pinnacles—can be reproduced 
with nearly complete certainty. The bridge is of 
four spans, and had twelve pinnacles in all, of which, 
owing to the rebuilding of the gatehouse, it will be 
possible to replace ten only. On the pinnacles were 
set the King’s and Queen’s (Jane Seymour) beasts, 
holding shields of arms, the beasts being the lion, 
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dragon, unicorn, bull, panther, greyhound, and yale, 
The last-named beast is often mentioned in the build- 
ing accounts as ‘‘jall,” and is a Beaufort supporter, 

It was used by Henry Fitzroy, Duke of Somerset, 
illegitimate son of Henry VIII., who died in 1536, a 
few months before the setting up of the beasts on the 
bridge, and the yale may have been added by the 

King in his memory. The retaining wall on the outer 
side of the moat crossed by the bridge remains perfect 
to within a foot of the present ground level, and was 
finished with an embattled parapet, which is to be 
renewed. The bridge will be complete and ready for 
use in the autumn, after being disused for about 220 
years, it having been covered over when the moat 
was filled in between 1689 and 1691. 

Mr. Harry Laver submitted a report, as_ local 
secretary for Essex, on the recent discovery of some 
early Norman windows and other interesting features 
in East Thorpe Church. 

Sir William Throckmorton exhibited a painted 
cloth dated 1596, with memorials of the Monastery 
of Ely and armorial lists of recusants imprisoned in 
the palace at Ely and elsewhere. 

Mr. F. H. T. Jervoise exhibited an embroidered 
hanging with floral border enclosing an impaled shield 
of the arms of Jervoise and Powlett, commemorative 
of a marriage in 1605. 

une 23.—Dr. C. H. Read, President, in the chair. 
—Mr. W. H. St. John Hope and Mr. Mill Stephen- 
son communicated a final report on the excavations 
in 1909 on the site of the Romano-British town of 
Calleva at Silchester, Hants. The operations in- 
cluded an examination, by means of sections, of the 
outer range of earthworks, which were found to be 
pre-Roman, and of the ditch encircling the town wall. 
This was found to be double, consisting of a filled-up 
earlier ditch, the gravel contents of which, when 
thrown up as a bank, had been used in the concrete 
of the later wall, and of a later and outer ditch, of no 
great size, apparently an impediment against engines 
of war rather than a defence. Sundry pits and 
objects of antiquity found in the ditches proved con- 
clusively that the Roman town originally extended 
up to the outer earthwork, and had been subsequently 
restricted in size to the area encompassed by the later 
wall. Mr. J. B. P. Karslake contributed a descrip- 
tion of some Roman burials found by him in the outer 
entrenchment. 

The Rev. W. M. Noble, local secretary for Hunts, 
communicated a note on the discovery of a large dug- 
out canoe or vessel, 37 feet long, in Warboys Fen. 

Mr. Hartshorne communicated a note on a glass 
spout pot, circa 1675, together with a silver one of 
1702. Mr. V. Crowther-Beynon also exhibited 
another glass example. 

Miss Nina Layard exhibited a gold ring with the 
device of a crucifix upon an anchor, believed to have 
belonged to George Herbert. 

June 30.—Dr. C. H. Read, President, in the chair. 
—Mr. Hurd exhibited, by permission of Miss Bart- 
rum, a series of Anglo-Saxon remains recently found 
at Broadstairs, and described the excavation of the 
burial-ground at Dumpton Park Drive. The graves 
were dug in the chalk subsoil at a depth of 1 foot, 
and the dead buried in most cases at full length, but 
two had been doubled up, and the skulls lay in the 
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centre. The principal relics were a complete lobed 
drinking-cup of green glass, an earthenware urn 
of unusual type, and a small circular brooch set with 
eight slabs of garnet. Among the glass beads were 
double and triple pearls of rare occurrence ; others 
were of amber and amethyst. Mr. Reginald Smith 
further described the finds, and pointed out many 
parallels in the extensive series from Sarre, less than 
nine miles distant. The latter cemetery was evidently 
in use for more than one generation, and only the 
earlier graves contained the same relics as those at 
Broadstairs, which might be atiributed—mainly on 
the evidence of the garnet brooch—to the early years 
of the sixth century, about 100 years before the 
arrival of St. Augustine. 

Mr. Wyman Abbott exhibited and described a 
series of pottery fragments found in prehistoric pits at 
Peterborough. 

Professor Haverfield contributed a note on the age 
of the buildings on the north side of the great quad- 
rangle of Christchurch, Oxford, which had now been 
found to date from 1668. 

The President, through the kindness of Mr. Mul- 
hall, exhibited a silver parcel-gilt bowl of the first 
half of the sixteenth century. Miss Perch exhibited 
one of the Waits’ silver collars formerly belonging to 
the town of Beverley, composed of beavers and eagles 
alternately, and probably of the sixteenth century ; 
also a silver signet ring found in the same town. 
Mr. W. R. B. Prideaux exhibited a small copper axe 
found in South Kensington. 

The ordinary meetings of the Society were then 
adjourned to November 24.—Athenaum, July 9. 


2° 


At the meeting of the RoyAL ARCHAOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE on July 6, Mr. Lewis Evans gave ‘“‘A 
Description of Some Oriental and European Astro- 
labes,” with lantern illustrations and examples. By 
the courtesy of the President and Council of the 
Society of Antiquaries of London, the ordinary 
monthly meetings of the Institute will, until further 
notice, be held in the Society’s apartments, Burling- 
ton House, Piccadilly, W., at 4.30 o’clock, on the 
first Wednesdays of the months of February, March, 
April, May, June, July, November, and December. 
baat be} id) 

The report of the SHROPSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL 
AND NATURAL History SOCIETY, presented at the 
annual meeting at Shrewsbury on July 5, stated that, 
in conjunction with Lord Barnard, the Council had 
again brought before the Society of Antiquaries of 
London the question of resuming excavations at 
Wroxeter, the old Roman city of Uriconium, but 
their Council had deferred giving any definite answer 
at present. The scheme for preserving and restoring 
for use the little Norman chapel at Malinslee was 
progressing, and satisfactory plans had been pre- 
pared. Professor Boyd Dawkins gave a lecture on 
the present phase of prehistoric archeology, with 
special relation to Shropshire. With respect to Uri- 


conium, he did not think that they would ever get 
any good by waiting for the Society of Antiquaries ; 
they must make an effort themselves, and, if they 
did, he thought that he might promise the support of 
the Classical Association for Manchester. 








The Congress of the BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION was held at Warwick from Monday, 
June 27, to Saturday, July 2, under the leadership of 
the president, Mr. C. E. Keyser. On Monday the 
members visited Warwick Castle, Lord Leycester’s 
Hospital, and the Museum. In the evening the 
Mayor and Mayoress entertained the members at the 
Court House, where the Corporation insignia and 
charters, the Black Book of Warwick, and the Book 
of John Fisher, were described by Mr. Thomas Kemp, 
the historian of Warwick. Visits were paid on 
Tuesday to the Priory, an Elizabethan mansion ; the 
collegiate church of St. Mary, where the Norman 
crypt, choir, and Beauchamp Chapel were inspected ; 
and to Stratford-on-Avon. In the evening a paper 
was read by Miss Dormer Harris on “‘ The Coventry 
Leet Book,” a work which has taken her some years 
to transcribe. It contains an account of the guilds, 
the doings of the average citizen—how he worked, 
and how, amongst other things, he prevented the 
fishmongers from bringing about ‘‘a corner in fish.” 
The book is in good condition, and contains 450 
pages. The Rev. P. H. Ditchfield presided, and an 
interesting discussion followed, in which Mr. R. E. 
Leader, Mr. D. J. Kendall, and others, took part. 
Wednesday was devoted to Coventry, where Ford’s 
Hospital, St. Mary’s Hall, the very fine St. Michael’s 
Church (described by Canon Masterman), the Cathe- 
dral ruins, the old Grammar School, and Bablake old 
School and Hospital were inspected. In the evening 
a paper was read on the oldest Warwick library (kept 
in a room behind the altar of the Beauchamp Chapel) 
by Mr. W. T. Carter, the borough librarian. This 
library was founded in 1464 by the Warwick anti- 
quary John Rous, and had an uninterrupted existence 
until that year of disaster 1694. The most valuable 
volume is the book called ‘‘ The Mirror of Our Lady.” 
In addition there are interesting documents, such as 
accounts, inventories, etc., concerning the founding, 
adorning, and completing of St. Mary’s, not men- 
tioned by Dugdale. On Thursday there was an 
excursion to Wroxall Abbey and the moated grange 
of Baddesley Clinton, interesting for its timbered 
ceilings, old stained glass, wainscot, tapestry, etc. 
In the evening Mr. W. R. H. Forster read a paper 
on *Carausius and Allectus.” The members on 
Friday visited Warmington Church, Edge Hill 
Tower, Compton Winyates and Wroxton Abbey. 
Kenilworth Castle anda concluding meeting occupied 
Saturday. The Congress was, on the whole, a great 
success. 


The members of the LONDON AND MIDDLESEX 
ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY paid a special visit to 
the Tower of London on Saturday, July 9, when the 
Chapel of St. John, together with the crypt and 
sub-crypt, were visited. Mr. Charles H. Hopwood 
was an efficient guide, and when the members were 
assembled in St. John’s Chapel, he read a paper 
dealing with the history and romance of the founda- 
tion, and another on the neighbouring church of 
St. Peter ad Vincula. 


~~ wa 
The twenty-first annual CONGRESS OF ARCH£0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETIES was held on July 6, at Burlington 
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House, Dr. C. H. Read being in the chair. Dr. 
William Martin was elected Hon. Secretary for the 
ensuing year. A discussion took place on the annual 
Index of Archzological Papers, which has been 
suspended for the last two years owing to a falling-off 
in the support of various societies, and it was decided 
to make a strong appeal to the societies to guarantee 
continued assistance to the Index. The report of the 
Committee on Ancient Earthworks was received. A 
complete schedule of the earthworks of Hampshire, 
accompanied by a large number of plans, had been 
made by Dr. J. P. Williams-Freeman, and deposited 
with the Society of Antiquaries, The Cambrian 
Archeological Association was making a survey of 
the important hill-fortress on Penmaenmawr, which 
will soon be destroyed by quarrying. A long dis- 
cussion, initiated by Mr. Nevill, took place on the 
need of access for literary study to the ecclesiastical 
documents, other than wills, at Somerset House. In 
the end the Congress resolved: ‘‘That H.M. 
Government be respectfully asked to direct that 
arrangements shall be made by the authorities at 
Somerset House that access for literary study may be 
given to all documents, ecclesiastical as well as 
probate records, now in their charge, in the same way 
as at the Public Record Office.’’ Colonel P. Salt- 
marshe called attention to the need of expediting the 

indexing and calendaring of ancient documents at the 
Record Office. He paid a warm tribute to the work 

now being done by the staff there, and said that the 

acceleration of the work of indexing was merely a 

matter of money. A resolution proposed by Mr. 

Paley Baildon, and accepted by Colonel Saltmarshe, 

was carried, asking the Council to communicate with 

the authorities. 


* 
The annual excursion of the SURREY ARCH0- 
LOGICAL SociETY was held on July 7 in East 
Surrey. The members assembled at Oxted Church, 
the architectural features of the building being 
described by Mr. P. M. Johnston. There is a record 
of the church in 1637, and in 1719 the edifice was 
struck by lightning and the spire burnt. The fire 
also destroyed the roof and chancel, but evidences 
still remain of the early walls having been raised in 
the ‘‘churchwarden period.” There is no question 
that a Norman and Saxon church formerly stood on 
the site. Domesday Book contains a reference to a 
church, and the present edifice contains a tablet of 
the period of 1630, on which rests one of the most 
beautiful angel heads in England. 

An exhilarating drive took the party to Barrow 
Green House, the interior of which was inspected by 
kind permission of Mr. W. V. Blake McGrath. Mr. 
Guiseppi read some notes supplied by Mr. C. 
Hoskins Master, concerning the Hoskins family, the 
owners of the house. After lunch at Limpsfield, a 
visit was paid to ‘‘De Tillens,” an interesting 
medizval house in the village, which, according to 
Mr. P. M. Johnston, contains a large hall of the 
period of 1440. Considerable time was spent in 
Limpsfield Parish Church, described by Mr. Johnston. 

A delightful drive to Tatsfield followed, the church 
here being visited, and its points of architectural 
interest explained by Mr. Johnston. This building 


possesses a Norman window in the north wall of the 





nave. In the south side of the nave are concealed 
the remains of the original door of the church. The 
party next journeyed to Titsey, and, entering the 
beautiful grounds of Titsey Place, by kind permission 
of Mr. G. C. Leveson-Gower, inspected the site of 
the Roman villa, only a few inches of wall, and 
this very much overgrown. Mr. Mill Stephenson 
explained that the building was used as a fulling 
workshop, the fulling process going on in one end of 
the building, and the drying process inthe other. In 
the work of excavation carried on in 1864 by the late 
Mr. Leveson-Gower, numerous objects were found, 
including knives, nails, horses’ bits, a large quantity 
of pottery, a few coins of the period of Constantine, 
and a bronze mask. The ancient fuller had to make 
ready for use the cloth fresh from the loom, or make 
clean garments already used. Tea was partaken of 
by the kindness of Mr. and Mrs. Leveson-Gower, 
and an inspection of the medizval church in the park 
and of Titsey Church brought a full and varied 
programme to a close. 
2 


The CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND ARCHAi0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY held an excursion in the Cocker- 
mouth district on July 7 and 8, On the morning of 
the first day visits were paid to the churches of 
Brigham and Bridekirk, whilst in the afternoon 
Cockermouth Castle and Cockermouth Hall were 
visited. The church at Brigham belongs to the late 
eleventh century, while the date given to the font 
is about 1250. Most attention was given to the 
numerous ancient stones preserved with care by Canon 
Pollock, the Vicar. The cross socket, with its 
carvings of a huge coiled serpent on the top, and 
other strange figures on three other sides, take the 
student back to the days of Teutonic mythology, 
these being symbolical of the victory over the powers 
of evil. At Bridekirk the chief attractions were the 
tympanum of the south doorway of the church and 
the font. Long ago the tympanum was cut away on 
the lower side to make it fit a door with flattened 
circular head. The font was, according to tradition, 
removed from Papcastle to Bridekirk, but whatever 
its origin, it is in wonderful preservation. Itis Runic 
work of the twelfth century, and the characters have 
been translated to read, ‘‘ Richard he me wrought, 
and to this beauty carefully me brought.” The side 
of the font showing Adam and Eve is too near the 
wall to permit of the details being noted, but the 
other sides, dealing with the Baptism, will long con- 
tinue to give pleasure to all who can read this wonder- 
ful story in stone, and appreciate the workmanship 
which has lasted through seven centuries, if not more. 
In the evening the annual meeting of the Society was 
held at the Keswick Hotel, Keswick, when Mr. 
Gerald Simpson gave some account of the recent 
explorations on the Roman Wall at Gilsland. The 
second day’s programme included visits to Peel Wyke, 
Hewthwaite Hall, Isel Hall, and Isel Church. At 
Peel Wyke, Mr. J. F. Curwen gave a sketch of what 
he believed to be its history and purpose, in which he 
disagreed with the views of former antiquaries. Mr. 
Curwen’s view was that it was post-Roman, and used 
as a place of refuge rather than defence. Isel Church 
has numerous Norman remains, which were described 
by Professor Collingwood. 
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The annual meeting of the DERBYSHIRE ARCH0- 
LOGICAL SocIETY was held on two days in June at 
Derby. On the first day, Breadsall Church, Morley 
Church (celebrated for its ancient stained glass and 
fine series of monumental brasses), and the neighbour- 
ing seventeenth-century Sacheveral Almshouses, were 
visited. The annual business meeting was held in 
the evening. The next day the members drove to 
Mackworth, where Mr. George Bailey of Derby read 
an interesting paper on ‘‘ Mackworth Castle,” re- 
ported in full in the Derbyshire Advertiser of June 24. 
Later the party drove by Shirley and Yeaveley to 
Stydd Preceptory, where the ruined fragments of the 
old buildings were inspected by kind permission of 
Mr. Robinson, and a paper was also read by the 
Rev. R. L. Farmer. Following lunch at the Horse 
Shoe Inn, Yeaveley, Longford was visited, where the 
church was inspected, and explanations given by the 
Rev. J. C. Wilson. 
bad) 


A field meeting of the PREHISTORIC SOCIETY OF 
East ANGLIA was held on July 2. Thetford Castle 
Hill was first visited. It was described by Mr. W. G. 
Clarke as the largest earthwork in East Anglia, of 
unknown antiquity, although between the Norman 
Conquest and 1172-73 there was evidence of a castle 
on the mound, which, with a vertical height of 
81 feet, was more than twice as high as any other 
earthwork in Norfolk, with the exception of that at 
Castle Rising. It was noteworthy for the double 
line of ramparts on the north, which, in the original 
state of the earthworks, were probably continued 
quite round the hill. What he believed to be part 
of the Icknield Way cut through the earthworks, and 
its importance and that of the ford of the Little Ouse 
near by was shown by the fact that on the Norfolk 
side it formed the boundary of the Hundreds of 
Shropham and Grimshoe, and on the Suffolk side of 
the Hundreds of Blackbourn and Lackford, a tongue 
of Guiltcross Hundred coming up between the Little 
Ouse and the Thet. These rivers were subsequently 
crossed at the ancient fords, and the party proceeded 
past the remains of the Nunnery to Barnham Common, 
a gorsy expanse of some 200 acres. Here the scant 
remains of what, at the time of their exploration, 
were described as a group of three long barrows, 
which yielded a number of skulls, were examined. 
The party then drove through Barnham, past the 
barrows known as the “ Seven Hills” at Ingham, to 
a large gravel pit near Ingham Station, where Mr. 
F. W. Harmer, F.G.S., gave a little lecture on the 
glacial conditions to which East Anglia has been 
subjected, illustrating his remarks by reference to the 
excellent section exposed. Later Rampart Field and 
the Icknield Way at Icklingham were reached, and 
the party were joined by Dr. Allen and Mrs. Sturge, 
who hospitably entertained the members to tea. 


The WILTSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY held a 
meeting at Calne in the first week of July. At an 
evening meeting Mr. B. H. Cunnington, who is 
engaged in making systematic investigations at Caster- 
ley Camp, one of the largest earthworks on Salisbury 
Plain, submitted an interim report on the results. 
‘* Preliminary work on the outer circle last summer,”’ 
says the report in the Zzmes of July 8, ‘‘ resulted 


in the discovery of the unusual feature of a sunken 
road. This summer the excavations have been con- 
fined to the middle of the enclosed area, in an 
endeavour to discover and, if possible, fix the date of 
a comparatively small interior enclosure which was 
seen by Sir R. C. Hoare, and described in his work 
on Wiltshire. A hundred years of plough cultivation 
had obliterated all traces of these inner banks and 
ditches, but by observing faint signs in the grass 
which is now growing, their approximate situation 
could be determined. The trial holes resulted in two 
sections of the bank and ditch being excavated, but 
more important, as more unexpected, was the dis- 
covery of two pit dwellings. Another find was a 
heap of rough pottery close to the surface of the 
ground. There are some evidences of Romano- 
British occupation of this interior earthwork.” 
~~ 1 

The excursion of the East HERTS ARCHAOLOGICAL 
Society on July 13 consisted of a visit to Bishop’s 
Stortford. The town was perambulated under the 
guidance of Mr. J. L. Glasscock and Mr. W. B. 
Gerish, when many buildings and other features of 
antiquarian interest were examined, and a brief 
account of each was given. 


2 

Other meetings have been the two days’ tour (July 5 
and 6) in North Yorkshire of the DURHAM AND 
NORTHUMBERLAND ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY ; the 
annual meeting on June 17 of the BRIGHTON AND 
Hove NATURAL History SOcIETY, when Mr. H. S. 
Toms read a paper bearing evidence of extensive and 
careful research on ‘‘ Another Prehistoric Camping- 
Ground near Brighton ”; the summer excursion of the 
NORFOLK ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY in the Kenning- 
hall district, with its wonderful range of fine old 
churches, on June 30; the excursion of the BERKS 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY on June 24 in the Vale 
of the White Horse ; the excursion of the CARDIGAN- 
SHIRE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY in the neighbourhood 
of Llanybyther on June 15; the excursions of the 
NOTTINGHAM THOROTON SOCIETY in the beautiful 
Soar Valley, and of the RUTLAND ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SociETy to Exton, both in June ; the summer meet- 
ing of the ROYAL SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF 
IRELAND at Douglas, Isle of Man, July 5 to 8; the 
excursion of the East RIDING ANTIQUARIAN 
SOCIETY, under the leadership of Mr. T. Sheppard, 
to Osbaldwick and Stamford Bridge on June 20 ; the 
visits to Temple Newsam and Whitkirk Church of the 
HALIFAX ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, and to Deerhurst 
Church of the BIRMINGHAM ARCHOLOGICAL 
SocIETY, both on June 25; the excursion of the 
BRIGHTON ARCHAOLOGICAL CLUB to Bishopstone 
Church on July 9 ; the visit of the YORKSHIRE ARCH- 
ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY to Bridlington and Danes Dyke 
on July 14; the annual general meeting of the 
HELLENIC SOCIETY in the rooms of the Society of 
Antiquaries, Professor Percy Gardner presiding, on 
June 28; and the special meeting of the subscribers 
to the BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME on July 12, when 
Mrs. Arthur Strong gave an illustrated lecture on 
‘* Statues recently discovered in Rome.” 
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Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. | 


THE RECORDS OF THE CITY OF NORWICH. Vol. ii. 
Compiled and edited by the Rev. W. Hudson, 
M.A., F.S.A., and J. C. Tingey, M.A., F.S.A. 
Twelve plates. Norwich and London: /Jarrold 
and Sons, 1910. Royal 8vo., pp. cxlvili, 444. 
Price 25s. 

The appearance of vol. i. of the Norwich Records 
was welcomed in these pages four years ago by the 
late Canon Raven. That volume, which dealt with 
the municipal history of the city, was edited by the 
Rev. W. Hudson. His colleague, Mr. J. C. Tingey, 
is responsible for the second volume, now before us, 
which deals with the social and economic progress 
of the city, and is in every way a worthy companion 
to its predecessor. The very large number of docu- 
ments here printed, either in full or in extract, range 
from the thirteenth to the seventeenth century, and 
have been skilfully selected aud arranged to illustrate 
the avowed theme of the volume, careful transla- 
tions being supplied where necessary. Extracts from 
accounts of various kinds and denominagions, from 
the proceedings of the City Assembly, from various 
old Norwich books—the fourteenth-century Norwich 
Domesday Book, the Book of Customs, the Norwich 
Liber Albus of 1426, and from other books, with a 
considerable selection of miscellaneous documents, 
wills, agreements, trade ordinances, building con- 
tracts, and accounts and inventories of St. George’s 
Gild—are all marshalled in orderly array, and both 
separately and cumulatively throw an extraordinary 
amount of light on the social, commercial, and 
customary conditions and progress of the citizens of 
the East Anglian city during the Middle Ages. In 
a luminous Introduction of nearly 150 pages, Mr. 
Tingey writes what is really a short history of the 
citizens, from a racial point of view, and of their 
social and commercial development, the latter being 
especially interesting because of the direct and 
striking influence exerted on the trade of the city 
by alien immigrations. The trade of Norwich, like 
that of other English towns and cities, underwent 
the fluctuations—the decay and revival—due to the 
changing political conditions of the country; espe- 
cially it felt the effects of the prolonged Wars of the 
Roses, and the changes in the habits of the people 
which followed the close of the fighting era; but it 
also had remarkable developments due to foreiga 
influences. This aspect of the city’s social and trade 
history, with very many others, is carefully elucidated 
in Mr. Tingey’s full and very able Introduction, 
which clothes with vigorous life the dry bones of 
the documents that follow. Woollen weaving and 
worsted weaving were the staple Norwich medizval 
industries. Later, in the earlier decades of the 
sixteenth century, a revival of trade took the form 
of the manufacture of hats and hat-felts—the Hatters’ 
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Book shows that the organization of the new craft 
dates from 1543—and a little later came the russell- 
weavers, russells being apparently a special kind of 
woollen fabric. The developments of all these 
industries find ample illustration in the documents. 
Indeed, there are few aspects of social and economic 
progress which may not be studied in these illumi- 
nating pages. National history—Kett’s rising in 1549, 
the various stages of the Reformation, and much 
else—is also reflected in the municipal and com- 
mercial life of the city as here pictured. There are 
excellent indexes of special words, subjects, places 
and names. Thanks are due to the Norwich Cor- 
poration for the enlightened policy which has led to 
the production of two such large and handsome and 
thoroughly well-prepared volumes of Records; and 
most of all are thanks due to the editors—to Mr, 
Hudson for the first volume, and to Mr. Tingey for 
that before us—for the admirable way in which they 
have selected and arranged the documents, and for 
their valuable Introductions. 


*x* *K xX 


PEERAGE AND PEDIGREE. By J. Horace Round, 
M.A., LL.D. London: James Nisbet and Co., 
Lid., 1910. 2 vols, Demy 8vo., pp. xxviii, 362, 
408. Price 25s. net. 

When the reader opens volumes by Dr. Round 
containing more ‘‘Studies in Peerage Law and 
Family History,” he knows what to expect. He 
knows that “faked” pedigrees and shams and base- 
less pretensions will meet with no mercy, and that he, 
the reader, will enjoy every page. Dr. Round is a 
master of the biting phrase; sarcasm and humour 
attend upon his pen, while a wealth of learning 
supports and illustrates his arguments. The first 
volume deals chiefly with “ Peerage Law” in the 
studies of the Willoughby d’Eresby Case and the 
Rise of the Berties, The Barony of Delaware, 
Peerage Cases in the Court of Chivalry, The Muddle 
of the Law, Tales of the Conquest and the House 
of Lords. ‘‘ Family History” forms the substance 
of the second volume, which contains Some ‘‘ Saxon” 
Houses, The Great Carington Imposture, The Geste 
of John de Courcy, and Heraldry and the Gent. 
Many readers will turn first to the last-named study, 
in which Dr. Round makes mincemeat of Mr. Fox- 
Davies and “‘X”—‘“‘twin prophets, of whom many 
have seen in one but the astral body of the other ”— 
with much pungent humour. The castigation ad- 
ministered in the latter part of this study is severe, 
but cannot be said to be undeserved. After what 
Dr. Round has written here and elsewhere, we ought 
not to hear any more of the preposterous theory 
which identifies gentlehood, or rather gentility, to 
use a much-abused word in its proper sense, with 
the possession of a coat of arms (registered or re- 
corded at the Heralds’ College)—the doctrine of 
‘the armigerous Gent.” But after all, perhaps, this 
is somewhat of a slaying of the slain. Some of the 
other studies will come with fresher interest, and 
will certainly not be read with less enjoyment. 
“Tales of the Conquest” and ‘‘Some ‘Saxon’ 
Houses” may vex some folk who cherish the legends 
which give their families ancestral association with 
the Norman Conquest, or trace their lineage to days 
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before that event ; but lovers of what is genuine and 
true will rejoice to see baseless pretensions exposed, 
and the wonderful array of manufactured evidence 
shown up in all its worthlessness. But the most 
scathing of these studies is surely “‘ The Great 
Carington Imposture,” where the history of sundry 
Smiths of Essex and Nottingham and elsewhere is 
traced, and the tales and assumptions which link 
them all together and associate them with the 
Caringtons are ruthlessly analyzed and laid bare. 
It isa wonderful story, and a masterly piece of work ; 
but neither this study nor that of “‘ The Rise of the 
Berties,” which shows the real origin—perfectly 
creditable, but comparatively humble—of that family, 
it is pretty safe to say, will finally kill the legends 
which thrive so luxuriously in family history books 
and peerages. Dr. Round’s destructive work is 
greatly needed, as every serious student is bound to 
admit; but such errors and myths as he attacks are 
hydra-headed, and to kill them is a very difficult 
task. Meanwhile such books as this do excellent 
service. The volumes are not only delightful to read, 
but they are pleasant to handle. They are light and 
comely, and the typography is par.icularly good. 
There is a capital index, marked by a humour of 


its own, 
*x* Kk 


ANCIENT CHURCH DEDICATIONS IN SCOTLAND 
(SCRIPTURAL DEDICATIONS). By James Murray 
Mackinlay, M.A. Map. Edinburgh: David 
Douglas, 1910. Demy 8vo, pp. xxiv, 419. Price 
12s, 6d. net. 

The object of this substantial book is, as stated in 
a brief Preface, twofold. In the first place it gives 
some account of the cathedrals, parish and collegiate 
churches, chapels, hospitals, and monasteries under 
the invocation of saints mentioned in Holy Scripture ; 
and in the second place, the influence is traced which 
these saints have had on ecclesiastical festivals, 
usages and symbolisms. Mr. Mackinlay hopes to be 
able to consider the non-scriptural dedications in a 
future volume. If this thorough work on the scriptural 
dedications of Scotland meets with the reception that 
it richly deserves, we shall not have long to wait 
until the sequel is issued. These dedications include 
the Holy Trinity, Christ, the Holy Ghost, the 
Blessed Virgin, the Family of Bethany, St. Mary 
Magdalene, the Apostles, the Evangelists, St. Step- 
hen, St. John the Baptist, the Archangels, and the 
Holy Rood. Somewhat inconsistently with the title, 
a whole chapter is given to St. Anne, the mother of 
the Virgin, for she is not named in the New Testa- 
ment. A few other non-scriptural saints are also 
mentioned in the chapters on the martyrs, such as St. 
Clement and St. Nicholas. 

This book offers a substantial proof of the absurdity 
of the popular belief amongst many that the Scriptures 
were neglected in medizeval days in the British Isles. 
The evidence to the contrary in such a matter as 
church dedications is very clear, and it is equally 
strong when the old wall-paintings of churches are 
considered, and still more in particular in the extant 
medizval sermons, in which passages and illustrations 
drawn from both the Old and New Testaments con- 
stantly abound, 


A subject such as this in inexperienced or irreverent 
hands might easily be treated after a casual and per- 
functory fashion; but in Mr. Mackinlay’s hands each 
chapter is full of diversified interest, and often of un- 
expected information. The whole book can be re- 
commended without reserve for the perusal of intel- 
ligent ecclesiologists and general antiquaries. 


*x* kx * 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYs IN BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
By Clement Shorter. With illustrations by 

F. L. Griggs. London: Macmillan and Co., 
Litd., 1910. Crown 8vo, pp. xx, 344. Price 6s. 
The latest volume of the ‘* Highways and Byways” 
series appears opportunely. After retaining its rural 
seclusion longer than most counties equally near 
London, Buckinghamshire is now being exploited by 
the railway companies and the villa-builders, and 
parts of it are rapidly becoming suburbs of the metro- 
polis. The process involves much loss, and is watched 
regretfully by manyof us. There is no remedy, how- 
ever, and as the invasion cannot be prevented, it is 
well that the newcomers, as well as all who are 
interested in one of the most attractive of English 
counties, should have so trustworthy and inspiring a 
handbook to the associations of the district as Mr. 
Shorter has here provided. The author frankly ac- 
knowledges that the couaty attracts him solely on the 
human side. Consequently, few historical associations 
are missed, while the personal element, the association 
of places with persons famous in one way or another 
in connection with literature or history, dominates 
the book. This method is both the strength and the 
weakness of the work. As regards its weaknesses, 
it may be pointed out that archeology receives 
but very scant attention, while ecclesiology, though 
faring better, might have received fuller treatment. 
Except for references to Norman characteristics in a 
number of cases, there is little to' indicate the nature 
of the church architecture. A church is described as 
old or picturesque, or interesting or uninteresting, but 
there is little or no information, except as already 
stated, as to the architecture or architectural history 
of the fabric. As regards the church of Ludgershall 
(where John Wiclif was for a while rector), for 
example, we are told that ‘‘from the exterior one 
notes the clumsy architectural effect of nave and 
chancel of different periods,” but nothing is said as to 
which periods. Ashenden Church “‘is evidently old, 
and has not been ‘churchwardenized’;” but ‘‘ evi- 
dently old” does not convey any very definite in- 
formation. However, accepting Mr. Shorter’s stand- 
point, and regarding the book from the historical and 
personal point of view, its value and interest are un- 
deniable. Buckinghamshire is rich in associations 
with the poets—Milton, Waller, Gray, and Cowper 
(Shelley’s connection is slight)—with patriots like 
John Hampden, and statesmen such as Burke and 
Beaconsfield. To all these and others, and to the 
spots associated with them, Mr. Shorter does full 
justice. He is so keenly alive to historical associations, 
even when slight and distant, that we are surprised 
he has not made more of the connection between 
Lollardry and the county. He mentions it once only, 
but the Lollards were strong in Buckinghamshire, and 
various places are associated with their history, as was 
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shown recently in an interesting little book on Zhe 
Lollards and the Chiltern Hills. There are a few 
points that need revision for future editions. On 
p. 103, the statement that ‘‘ A ‘cell’ in monastery 
parlance is much the same, seemingly, as a ‘ chapel of 
ease’ in church records” is hardly correct or adequate. 
In the quotation on p. 311 it is the first couplet, 
not the second; which appears in Zhe Two Noble 
Kinsmen. On p. 71, line 8, ‘* 1796” should be 
‘*1696.’’ According to the footnote to p. 88, Mr. 
G. K. Fortescue is the author of the Dictionary of 
National Biography. On p. 187, line 10, ‘‘ Miss” 
should be ‘‘ Mrs.,” and on p. 196 ‘*‘ Budd” Dodding- 
ton should be ‘‘ Bubb” Doddington. There are 
some minor misprints that need correction. 

A folding map and a good index complete a book 
which we have read from cover to cover with attention 
and sustained interest. Mr. Shorter’s style is some- 
what dry, and occasionally—in successions of very 
short sentences—rather jerky, but his theme is en- 
grossing, and from his chosen human side he has done 
full justice to the attractions of a delightful and 
picturesque county. 


* * * 


THE RECORD INTERPRETER. Compiled by C. T. 
Martin, B.A., F.S.A. Second edition. London: 
Stevens and Sons, Lid., 1910. Demy §8vo., 
pp. xvi, 464. Price 15s. 

Several attempts have been made, with more or 
less: success, to do partially what Mr. Martin has 
essayed on a large and full scale. The volume before 
us is the second edition, containing many additional 
entries, of a work which students of records have 
already found an extremely useful tool. The two 
longest sections contain a List of Abbreviations of 
Latin Words used in English Records, filling 163 
pages, and arranged on a clear and consistent plan ; 
and a Glossary of Latin Words found in Records and 
other English Manuscripts, but not occurring in 
Classical Authors, filling 168 pages. This Glossary 
contains many verbal curiosities—from a purist point 
of view—and “ doggy” ingenuities. Mr. Martin 
does not attempt to discuss the meanings of the 
words. He simply gives the English equivalent as 
intended in record use, and where the Latin word has 
a classical use, as well as and different from the 
medizeval documentary use, only the meaning of the 
latter is given. This is sensibly done, not only to 
keep the glossary within limits, but to make it what 
it professes to be—a handy working tool for record 
students. Besides these two main sections, Mr. 
Martin also supplies lists of Abbreviations of French 
Words used in English Records—the forms of 
abbreviation for a single word often vary curiously : 
for ‘‘chacun,” for example, there are three forms 
given here; for “comme’’ five; and so with other 
words—of Latin Forms of English Surnames, Latin 
Christian Names with their English Equivalents, and 
of Latin Names of Places in Great Britain and 
Ireland, and of Bishoprics in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. The List of Latin Names of Places might 
have been greatly enlarged by the inclusion of 
obviously Latinized forms of the English names, but 
these are not really needed, and students will find 
Mr. Martin’s list sufficiently comprehensive. The 


book, which is well printed, and in every way well 
produced, is a trustworthy and thoroughly useful 
addition to the reference shelves. 


* * * 


REFERENCES TO ENGLISH SURNAMES IN 1601. By 
Walton-on-Thames : 
Small 4to., pp. Ixx. 


F. K. and S. Hitching. 
Charles A, Bernau, 1910. 
Price 10s, 6d. 

Mr. Bernau is indefatigable in the publication of 
useful tools and handbooks for working genealogists. 
The compilers of the volume before us give a well- 
printed index, containing over 19,000 references to 
surnames contained in the printed registers of 778 
English parishes during the year 1601. Why is 1601 
chosen? ‘* An earlier date,’’ say the compilers, 
“would have excluded those parishes the registers of 
which start after 1600; also too many of the sur- 
names in the early registers would have been difficult 
to recognize, owing to the erratic spelling of the 
period. On the other hand, a later date would not 
have benefited to the same extent the many Americans 
whose ancestors left this country (from unknown 
parishes) in or about 1620.” Each varied spelling of 
a surname is treated as a distinct name in the index. 
The compilers have evidently had specially in view 
the needs of Americans who can trace their ancestry 
back to the first bearer of their surname in America, 
but who do not know from which English parish that 
ancestor migrated. There may be some difference of 
opinion as to the year chosen, but there can be none 
as to the immense utility of the index so laboriously 
compiled, and here so clearly printed, with lists of the 
parishes indexed, giving names of publishers, editors, 
or societies by whom the registers were issued. The 
method adopted is simple, and reference is made quite 
easy. If the reception of the volume warrants further 
labour and expense, similar indexes will be forth- 
coming for 1602, 1603, and so on, till at least thirty 
years, or a generation, have been indexed. Every 
genealogist should encourage so laudable and useful 
an undertaking. The index, it may be added, also 
has value for all who are interested in the distribution 
and history of English surnames. 


x * * 


The July issue of the Musical Antiquary (price 
2s. 6d.) completes the first volume of a new quarterly 
which, in the interest and value of its contents, has 
amply justified its appearance. This number is 
particularly good. Articles on “‘ Handel’s Journeys,” 
by Mr. P. Robinson, and “‘Dr. Arne’s Visits to 
Dublin,” by Mr. W. H. Grattan Flood, both contain 
much interesting detail. Mr. E. Walker concludes 
his important account of ‘‘ The Bodleian Manuscripts 
of Maurice Greene,” and Mr. G. E. P. Arkwright 
supplies valuable bibliographical and chronological 
notes on “ Purcell’s Church Music.” A continuation 
is given of the “ Lists of the King’s Musicians, from 
the Audit Office Declared Accounts,” and an admir- 
ably comprehensive index to the first four issues of 
the Musical Antiquary is provided. 


* *k* * 


The principal articles in the Scottish Historical 
Review, July, are an interesting account of “ John 
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Cameron; A Scottish Protestant Theologian in 
France, 1579-1625," by Professor Bonet Maury ; 
“The Inroads of the Sea, 1323-1622,” by the Hon, 
George A. Sinclair ; and “ The Feuing of Drygrange 
from the Monastery of Melrose” (1541), by Dr. 
George Neilson. There is also an article on “‘ The 
Origin of the Fairy Creed,” written by the late Rev. 
J. Gregorson Campbell of Tiree, some thirty years ago, 
and now printed for the first time. In the Architec- 
tural Review, July, town-planning is a prominent 
subject, and among many other good things we note 
some very interesting illustrations of the rebuilding of 
Crosby Hall at Chelsea, and a fine series of photo- 
graphs of Ashburnham House, Westminster, now part 
of Westminster School. The Zssex Review, July, 
contains an interesting account of the immigration 
from Belgium in 1794 of the Community of Canonesses 
Regular of the Holy Sepulchre (originally founded at 
Liége in 1642), and final settling at New Hall, 
Essex, in 1798. The Rev. Dr. Andrew Clark gives 
many details of manorial customs at Kelvedon in 
1294; and Mr. T. W. Huck describes the Saffron 
Walden pageant. The illustrations are numerous and 
good. Zraveland Exploration, July, finely illustrated, 
gives readable sketches of life and travel in Goa, 
Tunis, the Sudan, Madeira, and other parts of the 
world. We have also received Rivista a’ /talia, June. 


GS 


Correspondence. 
ih RK 
THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE FRIARS. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


IN his article in the June issue of the Antiguary on 
‘“‘The Architecture of the Friars in England,” 
Mr. A. W. Clapham makes the following statement : 

‘€In the churches of the English Friars a marked 
peculiarity is at once apparent in the general absence 
of the transept—a large aisled nave, an aisleless choir 
with a belfry between, is the usual and typical form. 
In a few cases, such as the Austin Friars, Warrington, 
and the Franciscans at Reading and Richmond 
(Yorkshire), a transept is added on the side opposite 
the domestic buildings, but the presence of both arms 
of the cross is to be found in one instance only 
(Coventry).’”’ 

Now, I have known the church at Reading inti- 
mately for forty-five years, and am much astonished 
to hear it described as having had but one transept. 

In an old pamphlet—I think by J. H. Parker—it is 
described as having consisted of a nave, with north 
and south side aisles, achancel, andatower. This he 
illustrates by a plan, and wo transepts are shown 
or mentioned. Whoever wrote this description must 
have taken the idea from a visit or an account of it as 
it existed when used as a Borough Bridewell, and this 
description has more than one error. 

For instance, I believe the sole authority it has for 
referring to a tower is that at the dissolution “‘ bells ” 
are mentioned, and hence a tower is inferred. While 
in opposition to this conclusion, Dr. John London, in 


his report to Cromwell on the surrender of the 
Reading Friars, says: ‘‘ And the bell turret is covered 
with lead.” : 

So as regards the transepts it would be quite easy 
to be misled, since the building for the purposes of a 
Bridewell was bricked up in various directions, and it 
is quite within my memory that a public-house stood 
on the site of the south transept, the foundations of 
which were discovered about 1860-1864. This, I think, 
establishes the south transept, but probably Mr. Clap- 
ham would agree with this, since the domestic build- 
irgs must have been to the north of the church. 

But there are evidences in the present north transept 
of its being a part of the original building—e.g., the 
character of the walls and the flying arches across 
the east end of each aisle, where such leads cut the 
transept east of it. 

The church was restored in 1863-64, and as I was 
then only a lad, I cannot say much about its condition 
before that, although I recollect it as a’ Borough 
Bridewell. But I have never heard the antiquity of 
the north transept questioned, although in both 
transepts there are modern windows of questionable 
character as regards their relation to the old work. 

It is a remarkable thing that no one can find any 
trace of a chancel. There is a quite small chancel 
arch bricked up, and where the chancel should be 
there stand some domestic buildings of probably early 
nineteenth-century date. Some have asserted that 
the chancel was large, some that, like its Italian con- 
temporaries, it was exceedingly small ; but no one can 
find trace either of foundations or evidences of the 
junction of chancel walls with those of nave, etc. 

May it be possible that, although intended, the 
chancel was never built ? 

I send these notes so that perhaps Mr. Clapham 
may consider them, and the fact of its having had 
originally two transepts should add to its already 
great value as one of the most beautiful and unique 
specimens of Franciscan architecture in England. 

jl W. RAVENSCROFT, F,S.A, 

Briantcroft, 

Milford-on-Sea, 
Hants. 
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NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review, 


lt would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor, 62, Paternoster Row, 
London, stating the subject and manner of treatment. 


TOINTENDING CONTRIBUTORS.— Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stampea and directed envelope is enclosed. To thes 
rule no exception will be maae. 


Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
‘‘ANTIQUARY ” if of general interest, or om some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the ‘* ANTIQUARY,” to questions o7 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
woula-be contributions, 











